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Amateur or Professional. 
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OMING events cast their shadows before them, and it is 
clear that as in the football world there are troubles 
already, so in the goodly community of cricketers there 

will be searchings of heart. The little cloud, no bigger than a 
man’s hand, has appeared on the horizon of Burnley, where 
the Lancashire Cricket League celebrated their annual dinner ; 
and it was Mr. J. Sutcliffe, who has been president of the league 
for seve years, who raised the cloud. The burden of his 
complaint is that he desires Lord Harris and his committee, or 
the Marylebone Club, or some body or authority, to define the 
bona fide amateur. He goes on to ask some questions which are 
simpl*, and some which are more or less serious, and to make 
sundry 3tatements which serve to show that the problem will 
force itself forward, and that it must be solved. ‘“ What were 
they going to do with Mr. W. G. Grace next year? Was he to 
play as an amateur or a professional? The same might be said 
of Mr. S. M. J. Woods.” These personal questions might, we 
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think, have been omitted with advantage; but let that pass. 


Mr. Sutcliffe goes on: ‘*Then there was the visit of the 


Australian team. Were they coming over as amateurs?” 
(Cries of “No” and ‘ Yes.’”’) ‘They would come over as 
amateurs, but it was certain that their players would receive 
more from playing than any six of our professionals. . . . It 


was not unusual for the so-called amateur to receive about £ 30 


for his three days’ expenses, while the professional only got six 
guineas. ‘There were very few amateurs now in the sense in 
which Messrs. Hornby and Appleby were amateurs some years 
ago. They were real amateurs, who paid their expenses out 
of their own pockets.” 

It is our confident hope and belief that more first-class 
cricketers than Mr. Sutcliffe. imagines approach the _ ideal 


standard set by Messrs. Hornby and Appleby; but it is not to 


be denied that the difficulty which he raises is substantial. If, 
for example, it be an accurate statement that some so-called 
amateurs accept so much as £ 30 for three days’ alleged expenses, 
the fact is a flagrant scandal. Such men are worse than 
professionals ; for that matter, professional cricketers are honest 
and manly fellows who work frankly for their money. But the 
thirty-pounders sail under false colours; they deserve to be 
expelled from the society of cricketers. For them, however, 
legislation is not required, but detection and exposure. It needs 
but to apply the law of cricket, and to deal with them firmly. 
No sane man would pity them if, after a general warning from 
the M.C.C., they persisted in their evil courses, and were visited 
with condign punishment. Their sin, of course, consists not in 
taking the money, but in entering it under a false head. But, 
apart from these gentry, there is a wider and deeper question 


which must be faced before the true definition of the amateur, if 


it be attainable, can be formulated. 

Of the absolute and essential amateurism of men such as 
Mr. Sutcliffe names—and we could Jengthen the list with ease— 
there is no manner of doubt. They paid, or they pay, their own 
expenses. But it is by no means sure that the converse proposi- 
tion, that the man who allows his expenses to be paid for him is 
essentially a professional, is to be accepted w#hout argument. 
Regard must be taken of the changed conditions of cricket in 
modern times, and some instruction may be obtained by studying 
the varying laws of etiquette in other pastimes. The variety, 
indeed, is very great. The athlete who would incur dire 
penalties if he ran a race for a money prize, may shoot side by 
side with noblemen at Bisley for money, and neither he nor they 
will lose status. The members of the University crews, it is 
believed, do not disdain to accept free entertainment of a some- 
what Spartan kind while they are in training at Putney. True, 
the money is found not by the public, but by the University boat 
clubs, a fact which makes a vast amount of difference. The 
Prince of Wales and Lord Rosebery run their horses for sheer 
love of sport, but they take large prizes in money when they win. 
Clearly, to compete for money, or to accept money for expenses 
or free quarters, cannot, on any generally accepted principle, be 
said to be the touchstone. Everything depends on the laws of 
the particular pastime in connection with which the money or 
money’s worth is accepted. A slight difference is made in the 
position of the cricketer or football player who accepts his 
expenses by the fact that the money comes from the public at 
the gate. The public pays its shillings. It expects to get its 
money’s worth in spectacle. It feels, wrongly sometimes, that 
it has paid the men who play, and it hoots a sorry performance 
as freely as from the pit of a theatre. But what will you? 
Gate-money is a necessary evil, for without it the crowd could 
not be kept down. If 20,000 folks will pay for a right to look on 
at a match, entrée libre has become a thing inconceivable. 

But the truth of the matter is, that improved meuns of 
travel, which, none the less, cost a great deal of money, render 
necessary a new etiquette. The ideal standard of a Hornby 
and an Appleby cannot be enforced upon all men who play the 
game for sheer love of it, save at the cost of making all matches 
merely local. If it were, there could be no Australian matches 
or tours, the inter-county matches would have to be greatly 
reduced in number, and the county clubs themselves would 
almost lose their raison a’étve. That would be too high a price 
to pay for an etiquette, for a rule of honour, which had its origin 
in other circumstances. Etiquette must move with the times. 
None the less must each relaxation of it be watched with jealous 
care. Expenses must be strictly expenses. To be practical, a 
first-class return ticket and two guineas a day is a prodigally 
generous allowance, and the man who accepts more takes pay 
for playing, and is a professional cricketer who is ashamed of his 
profession. Very similar would be the true position—we prefer 
to put the matter conditionally—if a team of globe-trotting 
amateurs elected to divide their share of the gate-money. 
they did this openly, no man would think the worse of them. 
Dinners, and ball-rooms, and, after a while, perhaps, clubs 
would remain open to them. To do it secretly is mere vulgat 
hypocrisy, which merits, and ought to incur, unmiversa 
reprobation. 
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O devote our leading article to an important topic, and to 
confine the expression of our just indignation against 
Mr. Walter Long to a note, has cost a great effort of 
self-restraint. The position, indeed, would be amusing if it were 
not so intensely irritating, for Mr. Long’s harangue to the 
County Council’s deputation, when you come to analyse it, is 
absurd. Rabies can be communicated by the bite of a rabid 
dog only; it cannot, like Topsy, grow. He says that he has 
stamped out rabies in London; at any rate, there is none. 
Nevertheless, the muzzling order, after three years, is to go on 
apparently for ever, although it was introduced as a temporary 
measure, in a district where it cannot do any good, since nothing 
remains to be done. Even, the Standard, mildest and most 
patient of journals, is moved to anger, for which it has our 
gratitude. Elsewhere we who love our dogs are taunted and 
told that the dogs do not mind the muzzles, and twitted with the 
accusation that we object to the personal inconvenience which 
comes to us from putting on the muzzles and taking them off. 
Of course we do. Nobody likes to be put to trouble for the sake 
of a fad and a fancy of a perverse man; and although a dog 
welcomes the sight of his muzzle because he knows it means a 
walk, he likes it none the more. 





Meanwhile there is a subject to which the attention of the 
Agricultural Department might be devoted with advantage. It is, 
in a word, ‘‘fleas.”” Now we have met a person who had never 
seen a flea, or saidso; nevertheless they exist. Also M.Simond, 
in the Revue Scientifique, has proved that the fleas from plague- 
stricken rats can transmit the plague. The plague is usually 
fairly abundant in its native haunts; so are rats and fleas there, 
as elsewhere. Moreover, the plague is far more common than 
rabies, very painful, and. quite as fatal. The duty of Mr. Long 
and his department is plain. They must muzzle both the rats 
and the fleas; and, if they will but attempt this obvious task, we 
will warrant that they will have no time to spare for the 
harassing of us and our dogs. ‘* Large fleas have lesser fleas 
upon their backs to bite ’em; Those lesser fleas have smaller 
fleas, and so ad infinitum.” 





Lady Warwick’s hostel for women, founded in connection 
with the Agricultural College at Reading, had a great send off on 
Saturday, when Lord Wantage, V.C., made a sound speech, and 
Lady Warwick herself delivered an oration which was very much 
to the point. The hostel has, as we took the opportunity of 
showing earlier in the year, our warm sympathy, and we mean to 
strain every nerve to support the cause which it encourages. It 
Is not a case of competition of women against men. Rather is it 
one of teaching women to follow in a business-like and scientific 
Way pursuits to which they are naturally better adapted than 
men are. We wish to the hostel the greatest possible success, 
and we feel that not only women, but the community at large, 
owe a real debt of gratitude to Lady Warwick. 





There was a certain element of humour, which may have 
been intentional or may not, about the conclusion of the Times’ 
teport of the dinner of the National Agricultural Union. The 
whole of the dishes in the menu were guaranteed to be the 
product of British soil, and the Marquess of Bute’s Welsh wines 
were “obtainable.” Obtainable is good. It is entirely non- 
committal in regard to the demand of these good British diners 
for good British wines. As a matter of fact the Castell Coch 
Wine is of high quality and fetches high prices; we trust 
It was not only “ obtainable,” but obtained. This dinner of 
the National ‘Agricultural Union was seriously, and even 
pathetically, noteworthy as the first under the presidency of the 
new leader, Lord Templetown. The late Lord Winchilsea, to 
whom Lord Templetown is a very worthy successor, worked 
very hard at the creation of this Union. The Union had hard 
things said of it—it was “ unpractical,”’ we were told, if not 
Worse—but no one, except those whose interest it was to frustrate 
its aims, ever ventured to dispute that those aims were altogether 
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good. And now the Union has forced its way.into a position in 
which it is something of a power; it is constantly gathering 
strength for realising its good aims. It deserves, we believe, 
every help that can be accorded to it. Thelate Lord Winchilsea 
had the best interests of British agriculture and the British 
farmer very near his heart, and we have reason to think that 
Lord Templetown, the new president, is similarly disposed and 
equally zealous. 

The demand for small parcels of agricultural land still 
continues to be very good. Last week a small estate in South 
Lincolnshire was offered in lots. It was all pasture land, and it 
realised nearly £70 an acre. Three small fields, amounting 
altogether to about eleven acres, were sold at £1,110, or over 
£100 an acre. Another field containing one acre was sold for 
£100. Altogether the estate, which contained about thirty-eight 
acres, fetched £2,580. The estate was bought for the purpose 
of being turned into a fruit farm, and the price given is an 
indication of prosperity of the industry in South Lincolnshire 
and North Cambridgeshire. Several Kentishmen were driven 
out there some years ago by the incidence of extraordinary tithes, 
and they have found the soil eminently suitable for their purposes. 
Strawberries, raspberries, cauliflowers, pickling onions, and all 
kinds of flowers to cut for blooms, are grown largely. One 
result has been an enormous increase in the demand for 
agricultural labour, very much to the consternation of the 
surrounding farmers. 





The trade for beef has been rather better this week than 
was expected. As we anticipated some weeks ago, the supply 
of prime beef has turned out tc be rather short. A small supply 
of roots, and the dearness of store cattle, has contributed to this. 
There was rather a short show on Monday at the Metropolitan 
Christmas Market, and anything really prime fetched good 
prices. 

A book which should be appreciated by all who are 
interested in dairying has just been published by the English 
Jersey Cattle Society. A series of ninety-six questions relating 
to the management of Jerseys, cost of keep, dairying, and so 
forth, was sent to all members of the society with the request 
that they would answer the questions from personal experience. 
The answers received have been selected and edited by a com- 
mittee, under the title, ‘Jersey Cattle, their Feeding and 
Management” (Vinton and Co.). The credit of making the 
actual yield of butter a test of excellence at agricultural’ shows, 
instead of judging only by appearances, belongs principilly to this 
society, and in the book attention is again drawn to the 
importance of keeping accurate and continuous records of the 
quantity and quality of milk given. Among other methods a 
‘“‘ graphic curve,” showing at a glance the weekly yieids of each 
cow, is novel and interesting. 

Some people prefer beef to butter, and grumble because the 
Jersey cannot provide them with both. ‘Like two boards 
stuck together, I calls ’em,” a contemptuous grazier was heard 
to remark as he gazed at a row of young heifers at a recent 
show. The editors admit at once that the Jersey is not a 
butcher’s animal, but they maintain that as a butter producer 
she can challenge all comers. Moreover, though the Guernsey 
may be her equal as a butter cow, and is certainly her superior 
as a beef producer, the Jersey is much the prettier of the two. 





It always goes sorely against the grain to be obliged to 
praise the foreign at the expense of the home-grown product, but 
it is certain that the consumer of much straw litter can generally 
contrive to buy it not a little cheaper by looking for the imported 
rather than the native article. The foreign straw, if it be | ought 
by the bargeful, “figures out” at something like two-thirds, or 
even less, of the price of the best British wheat straw. Granted 
it is not so good ; still it is sweet enough for practical purposes, 
and stock and even horses will not decline to eat it. But of 
course it is only when it is wanted in a large way that the barge- 
ful at a time can be comfortably used. 





Going along a public path beside the covert, the fox-hunter 
or the shooter may often remark with wonder, in certain parts of 
the country, the tree stems bearing an irregular black stain down 
them, a yard or more in length, and less than a foot in width. 
The uninstructed might puzzle themselves for a long while 
before they arrived at the simple explanation of this so-seeming 
strange phenomenon. It might mean a lightning stroke, it might 
mean some mysterious blight, it might mean that the trees are 
marked for the axe, it might mean that insects have been at 
work upon them. The last conjecture is the nearest to the 
truth, though it needs some inversion to represent truth accurately. 
Insects are indeed concerned with these dark streaks, but they 
are not the active agents. The marks are made by those who 
are styled, by themselves, entomologists, but by the irreverent 
‘“‘bug-hunters.” The stains that the fox-hunter and-shooter see 
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are the remains of the pleasant concoction of beer and sugar 
with which the insect-hunter attracts the moths, to the end that, 
sallying out with his net and lantern, he may catch the unfor- 
tunate victims of alcohol and transfer them to the chloroform 
bottle. So simple are the mysteries of life when once the 
explanation is given. 

A correspondent writes:—‘ There seems, to a casual 
observer, to be an unusual number of ‘freaks’ among the 
birds this year. In a garden in Norfolk abounding in close-cut 
box hedges and shrubberies, singularly adapted as a harbour of 
refuge for all the birds of the air, a white-headed thrush appears 
daily on the lawn, on the look-out for worms and other ‘game’; 
while in a laurel bush, close against the house, a blackbird with 
white quills to his wings goes nightly to roost. Last week a 
fine cock pheasant, as white as the driven snow, with only a few 
brown feathers in his wings, strutted proudly up and down 
under the trees in the park, pecking at an acorn or a beech-nut 
here and there, and keeping his weather-eye open for fear of a 
treacherous gun-shot; but he has not been seen for several 
days, and it is feared that one of the dreaded bullets has found 
its mark. <A white-winged rook, too, is a constant visitor ; 
the contrast between his wings and his body having a very 
strange effect, according to the light, sometimes giving him 
almost the appearance of a bird without wings, an | sometimes 
of a pair of wings without a bird.” The white pheasant is 
hardly likely to have fallen to a rifle; but if a gun has laid it low 
‘tis no great loss. White pheasants are quite common, and, by 
inter-breeding with the ordinary birds, produce hideous piebalds. 


There is a certain problem that should be peculiarly easy of 
solution during the present shooting season if anyone will be at the 
trouble of solving it. When the pheasant with the white ring 
on its neck was comparatively a new bird—a rara avis in the 
land—the keepers, a conservative folk, used to tell us that they 
were wider wanderers than the old English bird without the 
necklace. On the other hand, this theory was often as strenuously 
combated, and it was asserted that pheasants wandered much 
more by virtue of the season being a good one for acorns than by 
virtue of wearing a collarette. Such a year for acorns as the 
present has scarcely ever been known, and if the latter theory be 


the correct one, pheasants would be likely to stray more wi.ely , 


this year than usual. Our own experience, which must 
necessarily be a limited one, for no man can be ubiquitous, is 
that the pheasants have not shown any more than their normal 
disposition to stray ; and that although they have not been shot 
till late, it is because the leaf has been so thick. Even if this be 
so, however, it does not absolutely convict the white-ringed bird of 
remarkable tendencies to vagabondage. Rather are we inclined 
to fall back on the explanation given us by the Toryism of every 
good keeper, who loves the old methocs and the old birds best. 


The present year has been one of rather tantalising disap- 
pointment for everyone who loves-—and who does not love ?— 
the brilliant beauties of autumnal foliage. Seldom does the leaf 
remain so late on the tree, therefore there seemed a prospect 
that the autumnal show would be one of more than usual 
bravery. But the very causes that have tended to that late 
wealth of foliage have also tended to rob it of its normal richness 
in colour. The early frosts that turn the leaf to scarlet and gold, 
even while they strip it from the tree, have not occurred, and 
the result is as we see it—leaf in extraordinary quantity, but in 
less than the ordinary variety and brightness of hue. We cannot 
but feel a little defrauded. 


All the birds, too, seem to be a little put out by the unsea- 
sonable mildness, The thrushes are singing as if they thought 
spring was at hand. The bullfinches have been haunting the 
orchards, as if they deemed it already time for the plum trees to 
be putting out their young buds. The trees, however, are wiser. 
They have scarcely yet done with autumn. But the sown wheat 
has been germinating with a surprising quickness that seems to 
have eluded the rooks, who generally make the time of the 
grain’s “‘ milkiness” their moment for feasting on it. Perhaps 
the rooks have found food so plentiful elsewhere that they have 
not been at the pains of going a-digging in the corn-fields. And 
the mangolds have been left in the ground right up to the latter 
end of November—later than we ever have known them. In 
some districts the root crops have suffered from the want of rain ; 
but where any fair amount of moisture has been given them they 
have swelled out above average size. In Ireland, where the 
root crops of course are exceptionally important for the people's 
prosperity, they have been unusually good. 


We are fully aware of the objections that are often justly 
urged against the use ofa whistle at feeding-time for summoning 
pheasants, but we cannot but think that in a year like the 
present, when the birds could not be properly shot until late in 
the season on account of the leaf on the tree, its use might have 
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been valuable. Unless shot reasonably early, the birds are so 
apt to go wandering off, to be picked up by the poacher, or never 
return to their home, that we believe many a bird might have 
been saved by this summons home. May be the habit of coming 
to the whistle tends to make the biris tame, whereas we want 
them wild; also the poacher himself, it is not unlikely, may learn 
to imitate the whistle, and so summon the birds for his own 
nefarious purposes; but there are exceptional circumstances, 
and the circumstances of this year were exceptional. There is 
no doubt that the whistle does something to prevent the perma- 
nent scattering of the birds, and that appears to us a sufficiently 
valid consideration in a year like the present to outweigh a good 
many drawbacks. Much depends, of course, on the nature of 
particular cases—such as the size of the coverts, and their 
disposition with reference to good neighbours and to bad. It 
is not to be said that the whistle at feeding-times is not liable to 
bad uses. Our point is that there are cases in which its use may 
be good. 


The gulls have come in for a good deal of opprobrium lately, 
on account of the suspicion attaching to the black-headed species, 
especially, for their devastations on salmon and trout fry. The 
other side of the question, however, was strikingly illustrated 
last week near Dublin, where two fields, side by side, were being 
ploughed. One was lea ground, which had been in grass for 
several years, the other being stubble which had carried a crop 
of oats last season. Curiosity was excited by the sight of the 
gulls literally swarming the lea field, while the stubble was 
totally neglected, and led to a careful examination being made, 
when it was found that the lea ground was alive with wire-worms, 
which the gulls were despatching with a zest and activity that 
won golden opinions for them. Before blindly waging war 
against any particular bird, it would be wise to weigh the ‘ pros” 
and ‘* cons.” 

All men like, or are supposed to like, stories about children, 
Here is one that happens to be true. A little boy, rather more 
than three years of age, was presented with a baby sister, 
though, like the little princess, he might have liked a pony 
better. At first he was hostile, but after a time thought fit to 
kiss her; something in the feeling of her mouth led him to 
enquire, ‘‘ Mammy, who has pull! oat all her teeth?’ Here is 
another: Nurse to naughty child, “If you're so naughty you 
can't ever go to Heaven.” ‘ Well! I've been to the circus, I’ve 
been to the pantomime, and I’ve been to the Zoo; one can’t go 
everywhere.” 

So much is heard about the dulness of life in the country 
that it is quite pleasant, by way of a change, to hear of the 
in‘enious methods whereby some people living in country places 
contrive to amuse, occupy, and, in a very real sense, employ 
themselves. A certain man had a good and prosperous son, 
who gave his father a fixed sum each week, on condition that he 
would do no work of any kind, the idea presumably being that 
illeness is the one sure sign of gentility. When parish councils 
came into fashion, the father, as being a man of leisure, was 
clected a member of one, and in course of time was entrusted with 
the charge of the roads. Having gained this prod position, he 
proceeded to appoint and employ himself as a labourer upon the 
roads at a decent weekly waye. At this Gilbertian p:ece of 
humour the parish council winked, but the district council, 
having no sense of humour, interfered and stopped the game. 
What can that good man think of the prigs and purists who 
baffle every effort made to render country life amusing ? Another 
victim to filial piety is to be found not far from the good road- 
man. This other is maintained in comfort by a well-married 
daughter. He used to work, but now he is forbidden so to do, 
and lives in a good cottage. He has but one ambition, one 
ideal, which is to enjoy a State pension. ‘ Out-relief ” he would: 
regard with scorn, but of course he thinks that if you change 4 
name you change the fact. His only interest in politics is this, 
and his only question of London visitors is, ‘‘ How soon will 
they give State pensions? I don’t want to die till that is done.’ 
“Nunc Dimittis” is deferred till everybody gives to everybody 
else £1 a week. 








Our Portrait Illustration. 








Voi is with no ocdmary pcasure that we show, on the 
frontispiece of a number containing beautiful pictures of 
Broughton Castle and its gardens, the portrait of the 

presiding genius of the place. Lady Algernon Gordon Lennox 

is the wife of Lord Algernon Charles, second son of the Duke of 

Richmond and Gordon. © She is the daughter of the late Colone 

the Hon. Charles Henry Maynard, whose widow is now the 

Dowager Countess of Rosslyn. Her daughter is also shown 

the picture. 
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FT NHE poultry breeder in embryo having now 
supplied himself with the necessary appli- 

ances for making a start, the time has arrived for 
him to decide what variety of fowls he will keep. Before 
doing so he will have to consider one very essential point, 
and that is, whether he proposes in the future to lay himself 
out to supply the market with eggs, with table fowl, or with 
both. He must never lose sight of one most important fact 
in deciding this question, and that is, that no variety is at 
the same time a very prolific layer and a first-rate table bird. 
Nature, he must remember, has placed a limit upon the resources 
of creation, and it would be just as reasonable—if an argument 
is required to support this assertion—to expect a Jersey cow to 
produce great quantities of beef, or a Hereford to prove herself 
a deep milker, as it would be to seek for a great yi~ll of eggs 
and an extra lirgse quantity of meat from a hen of any one 
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breed. There are, however, several varieties of 
fowl which supply both eggs and flesh in fair, 

though not exceptional, proportions, and the merits of these, 

together with those of the other most valuable breeds, shail 
now be considered. 

Commencing with the best table fowls, two varieties are 
specially pre-eminent for the quality and amount of their flesh, 
these being the Dorking, which has been often referred to as the 
farmer’s fowl, and the Indian Game. ‘The Dorkings, which are 
large, square-bodied birds, possessed of very white legs and 
skin, are to be met with most frequently in the South of 
England and the South of Scotland, but many excellent speci- 
mens have come irom the North-east of Ireland. They 
possess five toes, are pretty hardy, and lay a fair number of 
white eggs, whilst it may be added that there is no doubt that 
the famous Surrey and Sussex fowls contain a large proportion 
of Dorking blood. The Indian 
Game is peruaps the widest- 
breasted fowl in existence, and 
the flavour of its meat resem- 
bles that of a grouse more 
closely thin any other variety 
of poultry. The legs and skin 
are yellow, and the hens are 
fair layers of tinted eggs, whilst 
the Indian Game is the hardiest 
race of fowls, and thrives on 
any sort of ground. Crossed 
with Dorking hens, an Indian 
Game cock produces the very 
best of table fowl, and the 
breists are both wide and deep, 
the skin usually paler in 
colour than that of the father, 
and the constitutions of the 
chickens excellent. Old 
[english Game possess many 
friends, and for their size carry 
a reasonable quantity of capital 
flesh. Malays, which resemble 
the Indian Game in many 
points, are bigger and Jeggier 
birds than the latter, though 
they form useful crosses for 
some breeds; but their merits 
as layers are few, and upon 
the whole they cannot be 
strongly recommended. All 
the above must have liberty:to 
range about in. If a_ breed 
is desired that will stand con- 
finement, the Houdan may be 
suggested as a good bird, for 
though their constitutions are 
not robust enough to perrit 
them to thrive in cold or damp 
situations, the French fowls, 
and also their fellow-country- 
men, the La Bresse and Ly 
Fleche, in addition to being 
fair summer layers of white 
eggs, are excellent table birds; 
but it may be stated that all of 
them are ncn-sitters. 

The most highly - prized 
laying breeds are black 
Minorcas, white and brown 
Leghorns, and Andalusians, all 
of which bear close confine- 
ment well, and are non-sitters. 
They are indifferent table birds, 
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but lay large quantities of 
white eggs; as do Hamburghs 
in all their varieties, gold and 
silver pencilled, gold and silver 
spangled, and blacks, the latter 
being the largest and most 
useful of the five families. 
The eggs of the Hamburgh, 
however, though numerous, are 
small, and the breed requires 
liberty, as do their relatives 
the Redcaps, so called on 
account of their enormous 
combs, which are __ prolific 
layers of nice-sized eggs. If 
gyos are 


deep brown-coloured egg 


required, and they probably 
will be, both Cochins and 
Brahmas may be referred to, 
but it cannot be conscientiously 
asserted that their supply is a 
very fruittul one, one of the 
greatest drawbacks to both 
these breeds being their con- 
stant desire to sit; but as 
winter layers they are C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 

very fair—the Brahmas _par- 

ticularly so—and their eggs are delightfully brown and rich- 
looking. 

The best of the so-called ‘all-round”’ varieties of fowl are 
Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Langshans, and Orpingtons, the 
two first-named being American breeds, and very fair layers 
indeed of brown eggs; their legs are yellow, but the flesh— 
especially of the Rocks—is excellent. Langshans somewhat 
approach the black Cochin in appearance, but they are very 
much taller birds, and their black legs and feet carry next to 
no feather They are capital winter layers of brown eggs, 
good table birds, and of sound constitution. The Orpingtons 
are a black breed of composite parentage, and, being compara- 
tively a recent production, cannot be expected to breed as truly 
as the older-established varieties. Yet they are very fair table 
birds, and produce a reasonable quantity of tinted eggs, which 
cause many persons to think highly of them. Some excellent 
‘all-round ” fowls, as may be naturally supposed, are produced 
from crosses, the best of all, and incomparably the best, be it 
stated, for table purposes, being Indian Game-Dorkings; whilst 
the opportunity may be here taken to state that it is usual when 
referring to cross-bred birds to give the name of the male parent 
first, and connect the two varieties by a hyphen. Old English 
Game-Dorkings also produce excellent flesh, but are smaller, 
though the bone is very delicate, which is an advantage. 
Orpington-Indian Game, Langshan-Wyandottes, and Plymouth 
Rock-Orpingtons have also proved excellent table birds, as have 
crosses of the French varieties, whilst Lady Rothschild has 
great faith in, and has successfully exhibited, Brahma-Dorkings, 
which are immense birds though coarse about the thighs, this 
being a fault in the eyes of many judges; but probably these birds. 
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recrossed with Old English Game or Indian Game, would produce 
an ideal table fowl. 

It of course must occur very frequently that the possessor 
of a yard of Minorcas, Leghorns, or Andalusians may desire to 
produce some chickens that will be better adapted for table 
purposes than any of these varieties can possibly be, and as a 
cross for these Langshans, Orpingtons, or Houdans may be 
suggested. There is, however, a considerable degree of un- 
certainty respecting the results of crosses, as there are good and 
bad and indifferent strains in every breed ; and, moreover, it is 
notorious that many a good-looking typical fowl is a chance- 
bred bird, and in reality a mongrel itself, the reason of this 
being that poultry breeders are perpetually trying experiments 
in order to develop some property in their birds, and in the 
course of these introduce outside crosses of blood. Perhaps, 
therefore, the opinion may be hazarded that the satest varieties 
to adopt as crosses are such as have, for some time at least, 
been bred true, and amongst these the Dorking, the Indian 
Game, the Langshan, and the Houdan are, perhaps, the most 
reliable of the meat-producing breeds, though, unhappily, some 
of these have been crossed. Finally, before dismissing the 
subject of the stock on the farm, a word may be devoted to the 
question of incubation. As a rule, it is probable that most 
breeders in a large way will rely upon incubators to hatch out 
their eggs; but even these persons will often find that 
emergencies may arise when it is desirable, if not necessary, 
to rely upon hens, if only as a stop-gap. Breeders should, 
therefore, if they are wise, prepare for this possibility by pro- 
viding a supply of hens for sitting purposes. As stated above, 
most of the best laying varieties, such as Minorcas, are non- 
sitters, and so they would not 
be available ; and even in the 
case of such breeds as possess 
a desire to incubate and be- 
come broody, it would: be a 
waste of a valuable bird to 
condemn her to a period of 
seclusion in the nest-box and 
rearing-coop at the very time 
of the year when her eggs are 
most valuable for hatching pur- 
poses. A few cross-bred hens 
are therefore useful in such an 
establishment, and if they pos- 
sess a dash of Asiatic—Cochin 
or Brahma—blood, they will 
probably become broody earlier 
than those showing other 
crosses. On the other hand, 
the two breeds just referred to 
are clumsy mothers, though 
solicitous ones, and_ conse 
quently hens which take too 
closely after them are some: 
what dangerous to use. The 
most invaluable of all foster- 
mothers — in fact, the only 
failing that can be urge 
¢gainst them in this capacity 
is their want of size—are the 
quaint little purple-faced silky 
- fowls, which are so ufly 
Copyright. and understand their maternal 
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duties so thoroughly that they can do justice to a far greater 
number of eggs than might be expected. Consequently, if 
valuable eggs are to be set in the winter, and it is probable 
that his incubator may not be available, an owner of poultry 
might do worse than keep a small stud of silky hens to meet 
contingencies, especially as these birds, though useless for table 
purposes, owing to their bones and flesh being dark in colour, are 
most attractive-looking fowls. 

The foregoing descriptions of the most valuable utility breeds 
of poultry must, however, be accepted only as referring to the 
qualifications and merits of the birds when they are kept under 
the most favourable conditions, It must, therefore, be impressed 
upon the beginner that some varieties will thrive where others 
will entirely fail to do themselves justice, and consequently those 
who propose establishing themselves as poultry raisers in a large 
way should endeavour to satisfy themselves that their land can 
properly carry the breeds they desire to keep. Speaking 
generally, the Game varieties are the hardiest of all, and the 
rench the most delicate, as the latter are peculiarly susceptible 
to damp and cold. The huge combs of the Minorcas and 
Leghorns, moreover, often suffer very much from the attacks of 
frost, and, consequently, it is by no means an uncommon 
practice for owners to dub their stock birds in order to ensure 
their comfort; and the same may be said of Andalusians, and 
even Dorkings. A clay soil is particularly ill-adapted to meet the 
requirements of the poultry 
breeder, as if the hatching 
season is damp the chickens are 
very difficult to rear ; whilst the 
adult birds never thrive so well 
as they do upon a sandy soil. 

It may also be suggested 
that in selecting his breeds the 
poultry raiser in embryo 
should pay some attention to 
the size and construction of the 
houses he has provided for the 
accommodation of his_ birds, 
and endeavour so far as pos- 
sible to keep those of a kind, 
though not necessarily of a 
breed, together. By this it is 
meant that it is unwise to house 
Asiatics, such as Brahmas and 
Cochins, which, owing to their 
inability to fly up, do not care to 
rest on high perches, with birds 
like Game fowls or Dorkings, 
which delight in elevated roosts. 
When the perches are erected in 
the houses it is most desirable 
that they should be placed on 
the same level, else there is a 
perpetual struggle going on at roosting-time to secure the 
highest places. 

The greatest care should also be taken to avoid any possi- 
bility of the birds injuring their breast-bones when flying down from 
their perches; consequently, these should not be fixed too near 
the roof of the house, unless it happens to be a very large one. 
The reason for this is that no bird can drop off the perch without 
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ON THE 


HE Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society gave the present Cambridge 
Undergraduates a very bad beating when they went down to Coldham 
Common. There is scarcely a limit to the strength of the team that 
the society is able to put into the field. The consolation of the undergraduates 
should be that in a few months’ time most of them may be figuring in the ranks 
of their present conquerors. A fine feature of the team match was that the 
single hole put to the credit of the Cambridge side was gained by their captain, 
Mr. A. C. Lawrence, and gallantly gained, too, for it was taken from 
Mr. J. L. Low, himself a past captain of Cambridge golfers, and a player 
that is ‘*bad to beat.” Mr. Darwin and Mr. Leathart played a good 
match to a half. 

‘* Rough weather ” has been the record of the conditions in which most of 
the recent golf has been played. It was rough at Blackheath when the ancient 
club there played for its photographic medal, as it is called, and the score of 
116, in which it was won (the medal course at Blackheath, one has to remember, 
is twenty-one holes long), is distinctly a bad weather score, though not 
necessarily a bad score for the weather. And the winner was one whose name 
we are very glad to see at the top of the list again, where it used to appear so 
often, but has not figured lately—Mr. J. E. Gibson’s name, to wit. The 
handicap cup was taken by Mr. Champion, wko went -round in 129, which a 
liberal allowance of odds reduced to a nett 109. 

The dates are now announced of the Open Championship Meeting to be 
held on the links of the St. George’s Club at Sandwich next year, name'y, June 
7th and 8th. On the previous Tuesday the St. George’s Vase, open to all 
amateur players, will be sure to draw a good field. This prize was won this 
year, and is now held, by Mr. F. G. Tait, who beat Mr. Mure Fergusson by a 
Stroke at the last hole of the thirty-six holes played. The tees for the 
St. George’s Vase competition are set back to their very furthest limits, limits 
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injuring itself unless it can reach the ground by a sort of sloping 
flight, and this anyone can see for himself if he watches a fowl 
descend from the branches of a tree, as he will notice that it 
lands some distance from the trunk. 

The greatest care should also be taken to ensure the sleeping 
houses being properly ventilated, for though draughts are most 
fertile causes of disease amongst poultry, the constant inhaling of 
a vitiated atmosphere is equally prejudicial to their health. The 
careful poultry-man wil therefore arrange for ventilators being 
fixed high up at the top of the houses, well over the heads of the 
birds as they rest on the perches; and if these are designed on 
the same principle as those over the doors of railway carriages, 
so that they can be closed if the wind blows keen from the 
quarter to which they are exposed, it will be all the better for the 
birds. Some owners ventilate their poultry houses by means of 
a piece of bent zinc piping, so shaped that though the fetid air 
can escape the rain cannot penetrate, and the draught cannot 
beat down upon the birds; whilst many, when a large number 
of fowls are kept, bore a few holes close to the floor of the 
shed, so as to ensure a current of fresh air passing through ; 
but when this course is adopted it is most necessary that 
some boards should be fixed in front of these apertures, so as to 
avoid a direct draught. Finally, it is essential to the welfare 
of the fowls that the droppings should not be permitted to 
accumulate, and when these are removed the space under the 
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perches should be liberally sprinkled with dry earth, which is an 
admirable deodoriser. It may be added, too, that if the practice 
is adopted of placing loose boards beneath the perches, the 
process of cleansing the houses will be rendered much easier, as 
these can be lifted out, scraped, and returned to their places in 
far less time than it would take to sweep out the shed. 

(Zo be continued.) 


GREEN. 


that make some of the big bunkers sheerly impossible carries for any but the very 
longest drivers. But it is for this competition only that they are set at these 
sometimes impossible lengths. The ordinary medal course is not quite so 
unmerciful. We can remember that when first the amateur championship 
tournament was held at Sandwich, and the date was fixed for June, some of the 
Sec ttish players thought this was a bad time of year—‘‘ Too hot for golf, especi- 
ally in the South,” was the burden of their complaint. As a matter of fact, 
however, that June happened to be almost wintry in its character, and the 
average temperature during the days of that tournament must have been a gcod 
deal lower than the average of our lately past November of 1898. So ‘it all 
depends.” June may, it is true, turn out fiery hot, and in that case there will 
be trouble, but of the breeze at Sandwich there is far more often too much thaz 
too little. 

The meeting of Vardon and Renouf on the course of Silloth was the mot 
interesting because both men are natives of Jersey, and learned their golf in the 
same school. But Vardon is, of course, a far more advanced graduate than 
young Renouf, though the latter is an accomplished and a plucky payer. He 
had local knowledge to help him at Silloth, where he is resident, but it was 
not of enough advantage to him to make him quite Vardon’s equal. Nevertheless, 
he played a gallant game, and held the champion hard for a long while. At 
the luncheon interval he was only a hole down, and held his own fairly well 
until halfway through the second round. But Vardon played tremendous golf 
towards the finish, and won by seven up and five to play. The Silloth golfers 
have seen a deal of fine golf in their day. It was there that poor young Hugh 
Kirkaldy was resident professional, and though he was even then in fast declining 
health, he continued to play finely until very near the end. Renouf has the 
makings of a really first-class player. He needs only the experience that a few 
matches like that he played with Vardon cannot fail to give him. 
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“MONESSES AT CLOSE QUARTES 
®y LIEUT, joHNSTON STEWAR"’ 








ARLY one morning a midgan, or professional hunter, us fresh lion tracks for a certain consideration, which was 
+ belonging to the tribe with which we were stopping, duly agreed upon. A start was then made into the bush 
—/ came to cur zetiba and in‘crmed us that he wou'd show under his guidance, and two hours walking brought us to the 


tracks h: had promised to 
show. They were on an 
open plain, where, owing to 
the rain of the night before, 
it could easily be seen how 
in all three lionesses had com- 
bined to stalk an oryx which 
had been lying down in the 
grass. One lioness had en- 
deavoured to creep up from 
behind, while the other two 
hal first separated and then 
converged on the quarry from 
opposite d rections. However, 
notwithstanding all these pre- 
cautions, the oryx had made 
good its escape, and_ the 
disappointed lionesses _ had 
given up the stern chase and 
trotted off to lie up for the 
day. 

After going about a 
mile down wind, they had 
entered a patch of very dense 
bush, where it became a ques- 
tion whether they should be 
followed or. left in peace. 
On deciding to follow them, 
we forced our way as silently 
as possible through the un- 
yielding mimosa thorns, and 
before long came on_ their 
but recently-quitted lair. We 
now followed the tracks with 
renewed caution, stopping at 
intervals to examine the sur- 
rounding bush. Presently one 
of the shilzaris, whose eyes 
were quicker than mine in 
the half-light, laid his hand on 
my arm, and pointed out the 
motionless yellow head of a 
lioness on the other side of a 
small open space which we 
were about to cross. Without 
altering my position I fired at 
the head, but missed the small 
mark, which was immediately 
withdrawn. We then crossed 
the open space, and, entering 
the bush where she had dis- 
appeared, found that she had 
run round, keeping under cover 
the whole time, to the very 
spot from which I had fired 
the shot. By stooping down 
we could with difficulty see 
that on missing us she had 
taken the wrong turn, and 
was now running our trail 
back in the direction in which 
we had come. Thinking that 
I should not get a more 
pind . favourable opportunity, I lay 
: ie Fhe | ge teh re down and fired. My shot was 
EA tie ; answered by a short ie 
; . aon which showed that the bullet 
CAMP-FOLLOWERS COOKING. had taken effect, and then 
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perfect silence. Meanwhile I stood 
up, reloaded, and retired a few 
paces back into the open, where- 
upon the lioness, having at last 
definitely fixed our - position, came 
charging down on us, half-bounding, 
half-running, through the bush, and 
keeping up a perpetual snarling as 
she came. One fore leg was dis- 
abled. I gave her the first barrel 
before she cleared the cover, which 
staggered but did not stop her, and 
the second the moment she entered 
the open. ‘This doubled her up; 
but the impetus carried her almost 
to our feet, where in her impotent 
rage she seized and bit savagely 
at her own injured limb. As she lay 
in this uncomfortable position, I gave 
her the coup de grace. 

This over, we set about looking 
for the tracks of the other two 
lionesses, and found that they had 
taken different directions. We  fol- 
lowed the one which appeared to 
be making for more open country, 
and presently were able for the first 
time to send out our native horse- 
men. They followed the track very 
much faster than we could go on 
foot, and before long sent back one 
of their number to say ‘that they 
had found the lioness) When we 
arrived on the scene, we found all the horsemen gathered 
together in the middle of a bare open space quite surrounded 





THE SECOND LIONESS AS SHE FELL. 
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THE SPOTIED LIONESS. 


by a ring of thin scrub. The lioness was at bay some- 
where close by, and we happened to walk through the bush 
close to the very spot where 
she crouched, without seeing 
her. On appearing, we were 
greeted with a storm of 
directions from the horsemen, 
but could not at first gather 
their import. Just then 
I caught sight of the lioness, 
absolutely motionless except 
for the silent flicking of 
her black-tipped tail, within 
a few paces. Her colour 
almost exactly blended with 
the dark red of the _ bare 
sandy soil. Turning towards 
her, I fired before she 
moved. She turned sharp 
round, and, leaping a stunted 
mimosa which grew just 
behind, fell dead on the far 
side. I took a_ photograph 
of her as she lay, and 
returning to the first lioness, 
had her dragged out into the 
open, and photographed her 
also. This lioness had a 
most beautiful skin, with 
very noticeable dark brown 
rosettés clearly outlined . on 
a light yellow ground, while 
the one last killed was a 
larger but much more sombre- 
tinted animal. 


Ostrich Farming in Calione ne 


N a previousarticle I have described the kinds of food ostriches 
get as a general rule, and the intelligent reader will know 
that the statement often made, viz., that the ostrich thrives 

on empty sardine tins, rusty nails, scrap iron, etc., is a libel, and 
untrue in every respect. 

The ostrich is a most voracious bird, and will consume a 

great quantity of food, but it must be food. On rare occasions 

have seen one swallow a lighted cigar, a gimlet, a lady’s purse, 
a Society paper rolled up and ready for mailing, and an old shoe. 
I had been noticing this bird for some months, and the-attendant 


‘had also been watching him ; no doubt several other objectionable 


things had been swallowed, unknown to any of us, but I could 


‘hot stand the Society paper, and on the first opportunity sold him 


oa circus company that performed in Los Angeles two years 
ago. Curiously enough the bird’s name was Beau Brummel, 
mentioned formerly. 


Perhaps a few of my personal experiences with visitors will 
serve to amuse the reader. 

When looking at a flock of little baby ostriches skipping 
about, a question very frequently asked is, ‘‘ Do they die often ?”’ 
Now there can be only one answer to this, and the reader has 
guessed it by this time—* Once only.” Then, going further along 
towards the breeding corrals and looking at the nests of eggs, | 
am frequently asked, and strange to say by a lady in the crowd 
generally, “ When will Mr. McKinley or Mr. Cleveland” (as the 
case may be) “lay another egg?” And I have to answer ai 
politely as possible, “ It is the lady bird, madam, Mrs. McKinley, 
who lays the eggs!” ‘* When do you kill the birds?” has often 
been asked, an idea being prevalent that, in order to obtain the 
plumage, we have to slaughter the birds! Truly, as the wisa 
man saith, ‘* where ignorance is bliss, ’tis foily to be blistered.”’ 

I have usually found it very hard to convince people that 





the birds hatch out their 
eggs by ‘setting”’ on 
them (for six weeks), just 
the same as any other bird 
does; they think because 
they have read somewhere 
“that the ostrich lays its 
eggs in the sand, and leaves 
them to be hatched by the 
heat of the sun,” that it 
must beso. Another story 
about the much-abused 
birds is that, when pur- 
sued or frightened in any 
way, they hide their heads 
in the sand, and think their 
whole body is hidden from 
view. I have often been 
asked to *“* make them hide 
their heads.”” Now the 
origin of this story can be 
easily explained, as easily 
as ‘*the camel and the eye 
of the needle” saying, that 
has puzzled so many peo- 
ple. Ihave often seen it 
myself, especially amongst 
the younger birds. When 
they become frightened 
from any cause, or are 
pursued and cannot run 
far away, they lie crouch- 
ing down on the ground; 
but, knowing that their 
long necks and their heads, 
sticking up so high, often 
ayainst the horizon, would 
betray their whereabouts 
to their pursuer, they lay 
them out flat along the 
ground or sand, and being 
mostly of a brownish 
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trying to think if he had 
turned the eggs or had 
forgotten to do so, Mrs. 
30ob moved away again a 
short distance, and I was 
much interested in their 
proceedings. Bob, having 
now retired to private lile, 
and being no longer a 
prize-fighter, and desirous 
of peace I suppose, raised 
himself gently from the 
nest, and proceeded to 
turn round each of the 
immense eggs with his 
head; and when he_ had 
done so, sat down again, 
and settled himself com- 
fortably for the night. It 
was most amusing to 
watch Mrs. Bob when she 
found he had got up and 
turned the eggs. She came 
up close to the nest, and 
sat down beside Bob, 
as a reward, I suppose, 
for his obedience, for the 
female generally sits some 
distance away from the 
nest at night. At the 
Norwalk Farm I had a 
famous prize-bred _ fox- 
terrier, Kasper; he was 
devoted to the baby 
ostriches while quite 
young, and would guard 
them closely from all 
intruders, such as ducks, 
chickens, geese, cats, and 
other dogs; he would 
carry alfalfa for them to 
eat. At the Mid-winter 
Exposition in San Fran- 


colour, they are then very 
hard to distinguish, and 
by this means often escape capture or detection. I think this 
shows that the ostrich has much more sense than it is generally 
given credit for. 

a I have recently opened another branch farm in San Antonio, 
Texas, where the birds seem to be doing very well. I witnessed 
quite a strange thing there one evening. Mr. and Mrs. Bob Fitz- 
simmons had a nest full of eggs, and had been “ setting ”’ for a 
week or ten days; I happened to be passing one evening about 
six o’clock, and saw Bob sit on the nest to take his spell of duty 
for the night. I had noticed that he sat right down, without any 
of the usual preliminary fluttering of his wings or turning of the 
eggs; he seemed to just sit right plump down on the fifteen 
eggs. I then was attracted to Mrs. Bob a short distance away; 
she came : 
quietly up te 
the nest, 
fluttered her 
wings, and 
muttered 
away to Bob. 
Of course, | 
could not 
hear what she 
said, but I 
know per- 
iectly well it 
was some- 
thing like 
this: ‘* Now, 
Bob, you for- 
got to turn 
those eggs; 
there is no 
use denying 
it; Il saw 
you, and was 
watching all 
the time. 
They’ve got 
to be turned, 
so just admit 
it like a 
man.” All 
this time Bob 
seemed to be 
listening, and 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

a ; cisco, where [ had a 
number of ostriches on exhibition, this dog became quite famous 
for his devotion to the chicks. 

A friend of mine played a trick on one of the exhibi- 
tors, who had a fine display of nails of all kinds shown 
in the large manufactures hall. He sent a boy round with a 
message from the ostrich farm exhibit, saying, ‘‘ We have plenty 
of large nails of all kinds for feeding the large ostriches, but 
have quite run out of tin tacks for the baby ostriches, so 
please send a dozen packages per bearer.” An answer was 
received, forwarding one dozen packages of tacks, and stating 
‘the same quantity could be supplied daily, until our own stock 
reached us”! 

About the most exciting experience I ever had was when 
moving a lot 
of my birds 
a distance of 
about thirty- 
five miles to 
some new. 
pasture land 
I had rented 
for the sum- 
mer. When 
moving 
ostriches, 
they are put 
into strong 
high - sided 
waggons, 
open at the 
top, the sides 
being from 
5ft. to Oft. 
high. I had 
engagedsome 
extra men 
and extra 
waggons. 
One team 
was driven by 
an Italian, a 
wonderful 
man, from his 
own account’ 
“Oh! yes, 
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d drive anything; fine strong waggon, good team of horses, come the five missing birds were; he had “kept his eye on them,” 
d back to-morrow for another load of ostriches. Been used to 


and could point out where he had last seen them. We succeeded 














S. driving everything—elephants, camels, snakes, and pigs.” in “cornering” the birds in some fences, one by one, and after some 
a He was somewhat delayed in starting, as I had to exciting chasing and a few tumbles we captured them that 
AS strengthen his waggon in places, but he said, “Oh! yes, night. I had given up hopes of ever seeing the one remaining 
AL sir’ (a great expression this was of his), ‘I will soon catch up bird, but at daylight next morning I spied him some distance off, 
1g with the other waggons and men. Don’t require any help, and we succeeded in capturing him, though the Italian was twice 
e, knocked down while making ineffectual attempts to hold him. 
a There are probably few instances similar to this, where a 
us number of ostriches have made their escape into the open and 
ed have all been recaptured. 
he I believe our success was owing entirely to promptitude, 
to coupled with the fact that the Italian had ‘surrounded ” five 
he out of the ten; the others, most probably missing their com- 
us panions, concluded to stay around a bit, and this was fatal to 
ad ig their chances of escape. Our friend did not return for a second 
in, Peerage nen load of ostriches, holding them in much higher esteem now. 
m- ‘‘ Elephants and pigs and camels all right, but no more ostriches. 
It Please excuse, sir.” 
to The ostrich egg weighs 3lb., and is good to eat; it takes 
she gomin. to boil, and is equivalent to twenty-five hens’ eggs. 
ind When beaten up, one egg will measure three pints. The eggs 
me that don’t hatch are blown, and the shells are much prized as 
ind ornaments and souvenirs of the ostrich farm. 
ob, The young ostrich chicks are very delicate and hard to rear, 
SE, requiring a great deal of attention and care. The full-grown 
the male birds make a very loud bellowing noise, which at night- 
vad time sounds very creepy and awe-inspiring to strangers. 1 have 
the 
la 
‘OX- 
was 
iby 
ite 
ard aie 
all TO ESCAPE DETECTION. 
cks; parece : : ‘ ; 
anit thank you. I here were ten fine large birds in his waggon, and, 
erie after my duly cautioning him, he started. Nothing more was heard 
” till nearly 6 p.m., just about the time he should have reached his 
dial destination. A telephone message was brought by a flying 
sae horseman from the nearest station, saying, ‘*—— birds all 
- escaped. Please excuse me. They are all over the country; 
orm waggon smashed, horses run away, my head broken; but have 
surrounded three out of the ten in a roadside shed.” 
ti. _ Now the place where all this happened was about eighteen 
‘site miles away. Luckily it was moonlight ; so one of my men and 
ae myself saddled our horses without loss of time, and rode towards 
enty the scene as fast as we could go. When we arrived, the poor 
ait fellow was found faithfully guarding, with a long stick, five of the 
ae birds in an old empty barn, there being no door to the place. He 
pee had caught two more, and in some way had caught his horses also. 
ating 
stock 
vhen 
a lot 
birds A COMPARTSON,. 
oe of THE MAN IS SIX FEET FOUR INCHES IN HEIGHT, AND IS STANDING 
~~ ON A MOUND THREE FEET fIGH. 
BS tO 
new. often been asked by visitors ‘‘to make them make a noise,” but 
land they will not bellow to order. 
ented Ostrich farming and the study of ostrich life, their habits 
sum- and peculiarities, is a most interesting occupation, and; although 
Vhen I have been so long closely connected with them, still I learn 
in g more about them almost daily. With its large, brown, soft eyes, 
hes, fine plumage, light, easy, and graceful movement, I consider;the 
e put ostrich a ‘“ thing of beauty,” if not ‘a joy for ever.” 9 ee 
rong I think the ostrich is a very much maligned bird, so many 
sided yarns have been told about him, his colossal stupidity, his greed 
ons, and voracious appetite, etc. ; and I hope his many good qualities 
t i and his usefulness will be more appreciated as we learn to know 
sides and value him better. If any reader of the foregoing random 
from jottings will in future entertain a higher opinion of our friend the 
ott. ostrich, the writer will be well rewarded for his trouble in 
I had recalling these few experiences. 
lsome a : 
men rqn . . ) ~ 
xtra IN THE GARDEN. 
ons. MRS. GROVER CLEVELAND. UR illustration this week of a group of Globe Thistles shows the 
eam : () character of the fluwer better than mere description. There is some- 
ven by The damaged waggon had heen pulled up to the doorway, thing bold and handsome about the plant, and it is yor ee -~ 
ian, a ‘and he had the repairs to it pretty well finished when we the outskirts of the lawn ms group to get the full beauty te) . e sp y-blue 
i : : flower heads. The most showy of the family is undoubtedly Echinops 
e rful arrived, He fully expected a beating, and was surprised when ruthenicus, which is quite hardy and grows, in a suitable position, fully 5ft. in 
om his I gave him three dollars. This I did, for I have seen few men height, pie iy downy ‘Thistle-like leafage’ is ornameatal, mare 20, however, 
count’ who would have done as well as he did under such trying when the neat blue flower heads appear. As a strong family likeness runs 
yes, circumstances. His head was not much damaged, only some throughout all, there is no need to grow more than one kind, unless E. Ritro be 


can slight scalp wounds. Strange to say, he knew where four out of included, which, however, from our experience, is less showy in colour, The 
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Globe Thistles are not particular about soil, if it is not very heavy or wet, and 
may be easily increased by dividing the roots in spring. It is a good plan to 
take up families of plants and grow them well. Globe Thistles are strangers to 
many gardens, but there is great charm in growing them well, forming a group of 
E. ruthenicus, not one plant, but several to mike a good picture, 

THE WHITE-HOOP PETTICOAT DAFFODIL IN Pots. 

This is a fair flower to grow in pots for the greenhouse in winter. The 
writer lately saw several p'ants in full flower, a pleasant sight on a cold day. 
Its botanical name is Narcissus mono- 
phyllus, or as it was formerly called, 
Corbularia Bulbocodium. The whole 
plant is of extreme delicacy, the leaves 
narrow, and the snowy-white flowers 
poised upon slender stems. Yet there 
is no difficulty whatever in growing the 
bulbs, which, if too tender to brave our 
winters unless the position is peculiarly 
favourable, are quite happy in pots. Use 
sandy soil, and put five or six bulbs ina 
forty-eight size pot, or even in shallow 
pans, which should be placed in a cold 
frame. When the buds appear take 
them to the greenhouse, where, if slightly 
heated, they will open out delightfully. 
Other kinds may be treated in a similar 
way, the colours of the remaining kinds 
being either sulphur, lemon yellow, or 
deep yellow approaching to orange. 
We enjoy growing the smaller bulbs in 
pots. Narcissus minor and nanus, Iris 
reticulata (the Violet-scented netted Iris), 
Scillas, Chionodoxas, and the more fragile 
Crocuses are charming in pots. 

THE Beauty OF Oak FENCING. 

It is sad to see beautiful views in 
garden and woodland spoilt by the free 
use of that unfortunately popular fence, 
iron, which mars the landscape and makes 
cold, hard lines wherever used. Finer 
far than anything else is split oak, which 
in many estates is not difficult to get, and 
when strong and well put up will last for 
many years. Its colour is beautiful at 
first, but improves with age, and it will 
keep back stock. Of course it is, as a 
rule, far too expensive to use in fields, but 
about the garden is necessary to prevent 
ugly blots and lines, which much iron 
fencing creates. 

WHERE [RON FENCING Is USED, 
and it is necessary unless live hedges 
are planted, it may be hidden by planting 
live hedges in front, such as Holly and _ F, Mason Good. A GROUP OF 
Quick, Holly, or Wild Roses and the 
beauti‘ul cut-leaved Bramble (Rubus laciniatus), and wiring the iron fence 
as a protection against ground game. It is impossible to enjoy flower 
gardening when hares and rabbits have access to the beds and borders. They 
play terrible pranks, devouring Carnation shoots, and ruining beautiful groups 
of flowers. It is essential, also, to protect young plantations from the ravages 
of these marauders, especially during hard winters, and under these conditions 
strong wire is useful. We object to iron and wire fences where oak, so 
beautiful at all times, is available. The fences must always be maintained in 
thorough condition if game is preserved in the surrounding woodland, else will 
the young tree and flower life suffer. We wrote recently about Roses as hedge 
plants, and those making hedges would do well to refer to those notes. Fencing 
is important, and bad fences are eyesores. One has only to see lines of hungry 
l’rivet to realise what to avoid. 





CHRISTMAS... 2 —Ap=aPQR COUNTRY , . . 
.. GAMES FOR .. . . HOUSES, 


UR beneficent Santa Claus, catering for our Christmas-tide 
entertainment, has a whole new field thrown open to his 

_kindly energies when he finds himself in a house that 

has a billiard-table. It is not that the game of billiards itself, so 
serious and so scientific, if it is to be played scientifically, comes 
at all under the category of Christmas games—though in this 
connection we may perhaps express, by the way, a little surprise 
that so few Britons whose houses may not give them space for 
an English table have thought it worth while to put up a French 
table, that takes not half the room and gives a game that, 
properly understood, is even more scientific than the English 
game. For the present we are with Santa Claus and a merry- 
hearted party in the billiard-room, and have before us such a 
choice of games that we are only puzzled with which to begin. 
There is “battle.” Balls, equal in number to that of the 
players, which is unlimited, are set out, half at easy striking 
distance from the top of the table, and half at like convenient 
distance from the bo.tom. A chalk line is ruled from middle 












THe WILLow IN WINTER. 


Any shrub or tree that adds colour to the garden in winter is valuable, and 
hence we treasure the beautiful Willows, Salix vitellina and the Cardinal 
Willow, S. cardinalis, At this season these Willows are wonderfully rich in 
colour, making bright the lakeside, or any other part of the garden in which 
they are planted. It is only when they are grouped freely that the colour is 
effective, and this applies, of course, to almost everything, a bit here and 
there being poor and weak compared to the same thing massed.’ We should 
plant these two Willows largely by the 
lake or fringe of woodland, where the 
soil is fairly moist, as in very dry land 
Willows are not a success. The more 
showy of the two is the Cardinal Willow, 
the shoots beinz of a warm crimson 
colour, intensified by the yellow bark of 
S. vitellina. Both will grow into tall 
trees, the Cardinal Willow in suitable 
spots reaching even 4oft. high, whilst 
the yellow kind is scarcely so vigorous, 
One cin well understand how rich a 
picture such trees make in the woodland, 
or by a streamside. We advise, how- 
ever, where spreading masses of intense 
colour are desired, cutting back the 
shoots in spring, as then the Willows 
spread fre-ly and the young growths are 
useful for tying. These Willows are of 
very vigorous growth, and may be struck 
easily from cuttings, which, if inserted by 
the water-side, will quickly root and 
become established. They are reasonable 
in price, too, so that one wonders why 
such trees so brilliant and hardy, flower 
gardens almost in themselves in winter, 
are seldom seen even in large gardens, 
where groups may be readily formed by 
the lake or near the woodland. 

THE SMALL-LEAVED COTONEASTER. 

During the winter this charming 
little spreading shrub is more attractive 
even than in summer, as at this time ily 
wiry shoots are smothered with crimson 
berries. Of all this family, C. micro- 
phylla is, to the writer, the most inter- 
esting shrub, which may be planted in 
various — spots. It is never hand- 
somer than when planted upon dry 
banks or against stone steps, over 
which the shoots will ramble, covering 
hard corners, and making _ beautiful 
otherwise bare outlines. We have seen 
this in many of the illustrations in our 
‘*Gardens Old and New.” The leaves 
GLOBE TH.STLES. Copyright, are abundant, and of a rich glossy green 

colour, which is preserved throughout 
the winter. This is a good time to plant, and always use it for the purposes 
indicated. 
PLANTING TREES, SHRUBS, AND ROsSEs. 


This has been so far a favourab'e planting season, and we urge all such 
work being accomplished without unnecessary delay. Frosts of sufficient 
severity to hinder planting may occur soon, and this may mean delay for 
several weeks. Hardy perennia's also should be got in, and bulbs; _ but 
the latter are always finer when planted in quite early autumn. We plant even 
in August. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist those 
of our readers who need advice about the garden. 


pocket to middle pocket. Then play begins, each in turn, one 
of each side alternately, the object being on each side to play all 
the balls to the half of the table nearer to them, and each side is 
allowed to play with any bail that is on its own side of the chalk 
line. In this game a good billiard player has a great advantage. 
Other games with the cue are “ snooker” pool, and golf on the 
billiard-table, i.e., holing the red ball, spotted originally on the 
middle spot, and there respotted after each pocketing, in each of 
the pockets of the table in turn, with the white ball originally 
played from baulk. Any round of the six pockets done in twelve 
is a passing good one, but success in this again requires the skill 
of a fine billiard player. 

More suitable to a party of motley sexes and ages are those 
games where the hand takes the cue’s place. Such is the game 
called “‘ pockets,” where one, starting from one corner ocket, 
strives to trundle the ball into each pocket of the tak succes- 
sively quicker than another starting from another corn Then 
there is “fives,” where two or three on a side can play, each 
side playing alternately. Any player, of the side whose turn it 
is, is allowed to take the ball, and the object is to strike the ball 
with the hand into a certain corner pocket of the table, generally 
the left-hand far corner as you look from.baulk. The ball is 
served from the right-hand middle pocket, must touch the spot 
end cushion, and again touch the side cushion above the left- \ 
hand middle pocket. Otherwise it is a “ fault,” and two faults 
put out the hand. The scoring is as in fives, and a modification 
of the game is to make it score a point against the side whose 
turn it is to play if they allow the ball to touch the baulk end 
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cushion. In no case must the ball be allowed to stop. If it 
cease rolling, a point is scored against the side that should have 
played it, and striking off the table is equivalent to striking out 
of court at fives. 

This is a game that makes no light call on the athletic 
energies. It may well be followed by gentler exercise. Draw 
a circle of chalk, 6in. or so in radius, round the pyramid spot. 
Then, with your company divided into sides as before, you may 
aim to get as near this spot as possible, pushing the balls with 
the hand from one of the baulk end corners. It is a rule of the 
game that the ball must strike two cushions before hitting 
another ball or coming to rest. If it fail to do this the stroke is 
foul, and the ball is removed. Each player is followed by a 
player on the other side, and the game is, in fact, like curling on 
a billiard-table, with the modification that the ball must hit two 
cushions before it can score. No ball outside the circle counts, 
and within the circle all balls count to the side that played them 
there, provided no ball of the other side be nearer the spot. 
his game may be varied according to the fancy and ingenuity 
of your Santa Claus. Playing to put the balls within a semi- 
circle chalked round one of the middle pockets is one of the most 
frequent variations. 

And here, for the sake of the owner of the table, we may 
give a warning—that in all these games of pushing the ball by 
hand a lady’s sharp-cornered bangle or bracelet is a dangerous 
weapon ; dangerous, in some measure, to the other players in 
so energetic a game as fives, but especially dangerous to the 
cloth in all of them. 

So Santa Claus will have led his party a merry round, and 
by this time there may be those who will think a little quiet 
sitting exercise in the drawing-room not amiss. And even there 
the universal provider is not at an end of his resources, for with 
paper and pencil he may do much to keep the company well 
amused. The most common, and perhaps the least interesting, 
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HERE are dozens of preserved pieces of water in Norfolk, 
from small broads to private pools and park lakes, which 
swarm with pike. Of these the private broads com- 
municating with the river system to which they belong are 
usually the best, because an unlim'ted supply of pike food is 
provided by the small fish hatched in other waters. Naturally 
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of these paper games that suggests itself, is the time-honoured 
game of ‘ Consequences.” There are others not quite so 
hackneyed. There is the game of all writing a question on a 
slip of paper, passing the slip, folded over, to the next neigh- 
bour, who writes a noun, folds the paper, and passes it on 
again. Then the crux of the matter arrives, for each has now 
to compose a verse in rhyme answering the question and 
bringing in the noun that he or she finds written on the paper. 
The incongruity of the nouns and questions, and often the poetic 
capabilities of the versifiers, give occasion for much Homeric 
laughter when Santa Claus reads out the verses. Composition 
of impromptu “nonsense rhymes,” after the manner of the good 
Mr. Lear, is a game of similar kind, that gives opportunity for 
some pleasant personal references to the members of the party. 
Parody making on well-known proverbs is amusing if the talent 
of the party be of a calibre to make the parodies passable; but 
the merit of many of these paper games is that the most desperate 
attempts are often the most successful in the ultimate end of 
general amusement. Especially is this the case in the drawing 
games, where each is given full licence to illustrate a familiar 
scene from history, or other well-known incident. William Tell. 
shooting at the famous apple, the no less famous apple watched 
in its fall by Newton, or the alarm raised by the geese on the 
Capitol, are among the dramatic scenes that seem to occur most 
readily to the invention of the artists. 

But our Santa Claus, as we have said, must needs be a 
person of infinite ingenuity and invention, by his very assump- 
tion of the ré/e. It would be an impertinence to him to suppose 
that we have exhausted, in these few suggestions, all the 
resources that are available to his talents. We have but hoped 
that, to one here and there that is qualifying for the ré/e, we may 
have pointed out a line for the direction of his energies, in the 
assurance that he will not fail to carry it out to better ends than 
any that our uninspired imagination can prescribe for him. 
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7 in Norfolk. ~ 


there is considerable competition to secure leave to fish these 
waters, and when leave is given something exciting in the way 
of fishing is usually the result It is not so much the size as the 
number of the pike the Nortolk waters yield which is the 
charm of the sport; but there are very big fish as well as 
medium-sized ones. The first fisheries’ exhibition ever held took 
place at Norwich some twenty 
years ago, and there the evi- 
dence of the size of Norfolk 
pike accumulated, until one 
was prepared to see anything 
up to 5olb. weight. The 
reason was that every house- 
holder in Norfolk who owns 
a piece of water, and every 
regular pike fisher, possesses 
one or two monster pike, 
which he firmly believes to be 
about the largest on record, 
either in his neighbourhood, or 
from his own pool or mere. 
All these champion stuffed 
pike were sent as exhibits to 
the museum, and lined hun- 
dreds of square yards of wall, 
with gap-toothed mouths, set 
and staring eyes, and small 
obituary notices in the corners 
of big glass cases. 

We wonder how many 
good fish have been landed at 
Exuis’s StairHe on Wrox- 
ham Broad. A “staithe” is 
a customary landing - place, 
and in this case the creek on 
the right makes a harbour for 
boats, and a hard path runs 
down the little peninsula to 
Copyright the “ staithe”” under the trees, 
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and up to the cottages at the 
back. Winter is the best 
season for Norfolk pike fish- 
ing, and people who try this 
winter campaign experi- 
mentally would do well to 
make Norwich, say the Maid’s 
Head, their headquarters, and 
go out by train for their first 
season’s pike fishing. At the 
Maid’s Head, a most interest- 
ing old inn dating from the 
Wars of the Roses, with 
modern comfort and old- 
fashioned prices, a visitor can 
learn all he wants to know to 
make a start in the world of 
pike and punts, and has the 
antiquities of the city, or its 
fine natural history museum, 
to fall back upon on a wet 
day. Wroxham Broad | is 
easily reached after a few 
minutes in the train, and all 
arrangements for a boat and 
a man can be made by letter 
or by a visit on the previous 
day. The owner only charges 
a shilling for leave to fish, 
and splendid pike averaging 
from 7lb. to 15lb., and occa- 
sionally larger, are to be had 
in as reasonable plenty as / 
could be desired. Live- 
bait snap-tackle is most com- 
monly used. If the visitor 
cares to go right away into 
Broad land proper, beyond Hickling and all that system of real 
reclaimed marsh and ancient fen, he will find some of the 
finest pike fishing in the county. The fishing at Thurne Mouth 
is first-class. Heigham Sounds and Horsey Mere are also 
good pike waters, and Applegate of Potter Heigham has suitable 
boats for the fishing. 

Most Norfolk fishing is done in a highly sportsmanlike 
manner. But on some waters, carefully preserved, the notions 
of owners who do not fish as to what constitutes a sporting day 
are somewhat amusing. Recently a gentleman was given per- 
mission to fish for pike in a preserved lake, and the keeper was 
instructed to try his best to secure the visitor a good day. 
To this end he had made certain preparations, and invited the 
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guest to see them. On the bank, all neatly arranged in a row, 
were fifty “liggers,” numbered, from one to fifty, with lines, 
sinkers, and hooks all ready. ‘ Liggers” is the Norfolk term 
for what are often called “‘ trimmers” elsewhere. The idea was 
to set the whole row of liggers across the lake, and row from one 
to the other when they “ bobbed.” There was certainly a great 
chance‘of making a bag. 

SaLHousE Broap, from Broad Farni, is also within easy 
reach of Norwich. For the months of November, December, and 
January, this winter fishing on the Broads can be thoroughly 
recommended, and the visitor may reckon among other advantages 
that he has the whole of the waters to himself. Tourists have 
vanished till the spring. C. J. Cornisu. 
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Ul former article was concerned 
mainly with the herds of inter- 
esting animals which roam in 

an approach to freedom as near as the 
conditions of modern life permit, within 
the limits of Vaynol Park. To-day our 
conversation is of some of the birds 
{rom many parts of the world for which 
Mr. Assheton Smith has a_ pleasant 
fancy. These are of necessity kept in 
confinement of a more close character, 
for a wall, howsoever effective in curb- 
ing the desire to roam which may seize 
upon a four-footed beast who does not 
know when he is well off, is of no 
avail to keep winged creatures within 
bounds. Even though many pictures, 
all interesting, lie under the eye, there 
is no difficulty in deciding which to 
choose first. 

Of the ImprertAL EaGLe, our 
artist, Mr. Reid, has secured a splen- 
didiy characteristic portrait. Most 
essential and characteristic of the fea- 
tures of this magnificent bird, mani- 
festly in the best of health and condi- 
tion, are the white scapulars—to avoid 
technical jargon it is well to translate 
this into ‘“‘ white shoulder feathers ”— 
which are aptly: emphasised in the 
picture. A majestic bird is this, the 
feathered embodiment of the appear- 
ance of strength, and swiftness, and 
bold ferocity. In dimensions this eagle 
is not quite equal to our British golden 
eagle, the Imperial hen bird being, if 
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anything, not quite so large as the cock bird of the golden species. 
By the way, it may be worth while, having regard to the fact 
that some wiseacres have recently indulged in badinage on the 
ground that the American eagle is a hen bird, to~observe that 
in the case of birds of prey the female is commonly bigger and 
handsomer than the male. As to the disposition of the Imperial 
eagle, the accounts of naturalists who know her and him in their 
native haunts vary.” Some ascribe to them great courage and 
ferocity; others declare that in India, where they are of not 
uncommon occurrence, they are timid and spiritless in compari- 
son with our eagle of the Highlands, the acknowledged king of 
birds. Those who, judging from their own observations, which 
include the repulse of an Imperial eagle by a raven, take the latter 
view, have even gone so far as to explain the timidity of 
the Imperial eagle in India by reference to the enervating 
influence of the climate. But this is to carry the art of 
explanation too far. The climate of India does not 
enervate the tiger, and some of the falcons in which the Indian 
princes delight are as swift and fierce as the heart of a sportsman 
can desire. Be these things as they may—and who shall decide 
where doctors disagree ?—there is no room for doubt that the 
Imperial eagle is a lordly bird of prey, and the form of the bird 
has a special interest, because, by a tradition which it would be 
cruel to question, it is said to be the bird chosen for the erablem 
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and the standard of Imperial Rome. THe WHITE-TAILED EaG Le, 
who comes next, is a rare bird in these islands in these days, 
interesting from the sentimental point of view no less than from 
that which is ornithological. The Hebrides are the favourite 
resting-place of these fine sea-eagles, and their nest is a huge 
structure of seaweed and heather, easier to detect than to reach. 
It is a great wanderer, and is sometimes killed—why is it that 
one must write that word ?—on our Eastern Coasts in winter. 
To fill in the picture, which is a speaking likeness, with colours, 
suppose the head and neck to be of light brown, the winks of 
darker brown, the under parts chocolate. For the sentiment— 
Sea-eagles pair for life. 

Next bird! It is the Common Buzzarpb, so called in 
deference to the tradition of the elders, for the common buzzard 
has become sadly rare in these latter days. You may find its 
nest, says Mr. Stewart (and we would add “ with luck ”’), in the 
New Forest, and it may be discovered in various mountainous parts 
of England, Wales, and Scotland. But the buzzard grows more 


. and more rare, and suffers at the hinds of game-keepers from its 


unfortunate resemblance to nobler birds of prey. The buzzard’s 
true food, like that of the windhover, is of a character which 
Should save him or her from any human attack; for the 
mole and the vole and the mouse are to the buzzard’s taste as 
Snipe and ortolans are to the human palate. As the kestrel and 
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the buzzard are similar in taste, so are their eggs, although the 
latter’s are much the larger, alike in marking. A fine-looking 
bird is the buzzard, but its rapacious appearance belies it and is its 
ruin, for with all its look of a big hawk or a small eagle, it is but 
sluggish in flight. 

Of the EAGLE-owL—not native to Great Britain, but of wide 
distribution outside these islands—no such language may be used, 
for the eagle-owl is the fiercest and most rapacious-looking of 
the tribe, and where the eagle-owl flourishes birds at large have 
a poor time. <A few specimens have occurred in this country ; 
but in most cases there has been at least a suspicion that they 
have escaped from captivity. As for THE VirGINIAN OwL, with 
his long-feathered ears, his cunning and cat-like face, and his 
beautifully-marked breast, there is but one word for him: He is 
delightful. There are Srorks, too. Continental Europe knows 
the storks, and cherishes them; and lovers of birds in England 
wish that these quaint long-legged birds, surrounded as they are 
by a thousand pleasant traditions of the old world, could be 
induced to take up their abode amongst us in this country. 
They have their useful place in the scheme of Nature, for they 
are the best of scavengers; but if is for the poetic tales 
associated with them that men love them best. In Holland, as 
all know full well, they are greatly beloved, and the peasant 
does his best by sticking up poles, with platforms upon them, to 
induce them to make his home theirs. No man, even no boy, 
would dream of raising stick or stone against the beloved birds. 
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They are as sacred as the robin red- 
breast in England; and the main reason 
for the privilege which hedges them in 
is pretty and-touching. In a country 
where children are not so numerous as 
they are amongst us, there is a beauti- 
ful superstition that in the home which 
the storks choose for their abiding-place 
there will be a child born into the 
world within the year. 

Last come the Ravens, growing 
more and more rare every year. It 
is impossible to wonder at their 
increasing scarcity, for their voracity 
is great and their boldness remarkable. 
Truly the Imperial eagle may have 
been repulsed by a raven without 
having been wanting in courage or 
strength ; for the raven is fierce and 
brave, and his glossy neck is strong 
to wield the formidable beak with which 
his head is armed. And the raven is 
as cunning as he is strong. Fowls, 
ducks, partridges, leverets, rabbits, 
lambs, and now and again, we doubt 
not, a tender fawn, find their way down 
the raven’s gullet. It is idle to expect 
the mountain sheep - farmer or the 
game-keeper to let the bold pirate 
escape. He is doomed, and we 
can but mourn his impending fate. 
Although a strong bird, and a wicked, he is a charming, 
if somewhat savage, pet. He learns to speak with ease, 
he is full of crafty tricks, he will eat pretty nearly every- 
thing, from a mutton chop to wheat. One pair that we knew 
well accommodated themselves with equal ease to town and 
country. They were the hobby of an eminent lawyer, and they 
spent the long vacations with him in the country. But in 
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in the background are others, at least twice as numerous, concerning 

which charity compels silence. Among the selected heap is one 
cheering group of books all dealing more or less definitely with matters of 
natural history, all written by gentlemen and scholars, all marked by literary 
ability of no mean order. They are books which are delightful to read for 
one’s own pleasure; but that, presumably, is a matter of which the reviewer 
has no right to make any account. More important is it that they are produced 
to meet a demand, and that the demand is distinctly a sign of robust, healthy, 
and natural taste. Gone for ever are the days in which an Oliver Goldsmith, 
absolutely ignorant of his subject, could set himself to write a history of 
Animated Nature, and could produce one of the most charming and ignorant 


4 ge books which cumber my table to-day are many in number, and away 
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term time they occupied an area in Pimlico, which was wired 
over to prevent their escape. The whole neighbourhood 
grew to know and to like them—wonderfui, by the way, is 
the attachment of the true Londoner to wild bird or beast 
—and not a butcher-boy passed without paying willing toll 
of the meat that was not his, but the property of his master’s 
customers. 


iaee, DAY. 


books ever written with impunity, and even with profit. Sometimes it may be 
we are obliged to be content with something less in the way of graces of style 
than Goldsmith provided, but we insist upon reasonable accuracy of science, and 
the style of our field naturalists, or the best of thern, leaves little or nothing to be 
desired. Here, for example, is ‘‘ Wild Animals of To-day, their Life and 
Conversation,” by C. J. Cornish (Seeley and Co.), Capital book as this 
is, for it is a reprint of numerous articles which have lightened the Sfectator 
from week to week, there is something pathetic in its very excellence. My good 
friend Charles Cornish does not enjoy the opportunities of Gilbert White, whose 
parochial duties at Selborne can never have been heavy, while his facilities 
for observation were unsurpassed. He lives at Chiswick, not far from the site 
of Miss Pinkerton’s Academy, but even in Chiswick he finds abundant 
opportunity for study of natural history in the 
concrete. He takes his part asa master at one 
of the hardest-worked schools in England ; yet 
he finds time to write these abundant and 
delightful articles, crammed full of information. 
IIe is an observer in spite of adversity, and a 
field naturalist of a thoughtful kind. Whatso- 
ever he sees sets him thinking; he is full of 
abundant and intelligent curiosity; and he 
wants to know much more than mere matters of 
marking and structure. He studies animal 
society and character ; he is for ever thinking 
and working problems out in a happy and 
practical way. The Governments of the United 
States and Canada were seeking beasts of 
draught or of burden for transport to Klondike. 
This set him to work to reflect and to explain 
why reindeer were suitable, how they live on 
the moss or lichen in which rocky Klondike 
abounds. Then it occurs to him that the big 
Siberian camels would serve, and he tells how 
they saved the Tartars in their terror-stricken 
flight from Russia to the great wall of China. 
He ends by explaining the differ.nces between 
the yellow man’s camel and that of the black 
man, and by recounting the great feats that have 
been accomplished by them. At another page 
he gossips pleasantly of the Jersey cow. Weare 
treated to pretty speculations as to the origin of 
a graceful race, to accurate and sympathetic 
mention of their friendliness ; and there is an 
entirely fascinating account of the difficulties of 
early importation. (The cows which drank cider 
for three days, when de‘ayed by contrary winds 
during their passage in a cutter, are new to me. 
The friendly puma, ce’ebrated by Felix d’Azara 
and by Mr. Hudson, sets a flood of easy learning 
aflow ; animal colonists, the pheasants, rabbits, 
deer, and fish acclimatised in the Antipodes, are 
a delight to him, and he shares his joy with us. 
Animals in famine, animals in plague, the illu- 
Copyright. —_ sions of animals—all these and many more th:ngs 
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are the subject of gentle discourse. A peculiarly interesting 
essay is that upon ‘* Animals Underground.” Mr. Cornish 
holds the theory that with the single exception of the mole, 
which finds all its food underground, the English animals 
that live underground have been forced to adopt ihe prac- 
tice by circumstances. Perhaps in the case of the sand- 
martin he pushes his theory a trifle hard ; but that foxes 
suffer from underground life is certain. There is a nice 
little paper too upon ‘‘ Trespassing Animals,” upon one 
point in which I am proud to be able to add a grain of 
information to a great heap. ‘‘ Except in the case of 
the large carnivora, both birds and beasts, there is little 
disposition to assert a right to definite areas.” So Mr. 
Cornish writes, pointing 1o the dogs of Constantinople as 
an instance to the contrary. But there is an excellent 
example nearer home. In the mountain sheep farms of 
North Wales each flock knows its own walk, and not only 
keeps to it, but jealously ousts all intruders. This estab- 
lished belief of the mountain farmers—which is strong 
enough to enhance the value of the sheep for an incoming 
tenant—has been recognised by the Justices in Eyre at 
Dolgelly Assizes, and it is one of the few pieces of natural 
h‘story known to the law. 

‘*Wild Animals I have Known,” by E. Seton 
Thompson (David Nutt), offers the welcome opportunity of 
congratulating an esteemed publisher on his entry upon 
country subjects with a book written in a new and fasci- 
nating way by a new writer. Iam told that Mr. Nutt’s 
enthusiasm concerning the book is comparable to that of 2 


i i : te Ue 
clever child over a new kind of toy ; and, if that be so, he has C. Reid, Wishaw, 


abundant justification. _ For in truth these animal stories are 

the most delightful and, in their way, touching things that [ have lighted upon for 
many a long day, and the author of them writes with an easy grace which is very 
striking. ‘He is destined to make a great name. Every story, almost, has its 
tragedy. There is the story of Raggylug the rabbit, in which the death of his 
mother Molly is full of pathos. The famous pacing mustang, fleeing in vain 
from relays of cowboys, enlists dur sympathy, and his suicidal death pains the 
reader ; and the tale of Redruff the grouse is as sad as it is pretty. The most 
alluring of the stories are those of Scarface, the Springfield fox, and of his 
family. The wiles of Scarface and his wife Vixen are prodigious, but they are 
described by a man who has studied the very inmost nature of the beasts whom 
he loves ; and upon my word, when I read how Mother Vixen carried a piece of 
poisoned meat to the last of her cubs in captivity, I was full of sorrow. To 
recognise poison by the smell was the only piece of fox cunning that she had not 
taught him; it was better that he should die than be a captive. 

Then the story of ‘*Wully”in the same volume deserves a separate 
paragraph by reason of an extraordinary literary coincidence. It is physically 
impossit.le that Mr. Thompson can have seen Mr. Ollivant’s ‘‘ Owd Bob” before 
the manuscript of his book was in the printer’s hands. The extraordinary thing 
is that the story of this Wully is the same as that of Wully in ‘* Owd Bob.” 
The names are the same, the colour is the same, the crime (sheep-murder) is the 
same. It is very odd, for plagiarism is out of the question. Meanwhile, to all 
book buyers, amateur or professional, one solemn hint may be given. Mark the 
books of Alfred Ollivant and of Ernest Seton Thompson, and buy them. They 
promise to become as valuable as Mr. Kipling’s early works. 

In a smaller way than Mr. Cornish, Mr. H. E. Stewart, another school- 
master, exemplifies in ‘‘ Birds of Our Country ” (Digby, Long) the irrepressible 
tendency of Englishmen towards the study of Jiving creatures. Mr. Stewart has 
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admittedly consulted the great authorities freely, and his book is meant for 
beginners only ; but it contains also a good deal of evidence of personal observa- 
tion in and about the New Forest. Some passages concerning the pheasant 
appear to me questionable: ‘It has never really become acclimatised, and 
consequently a great deal of trouble is taken by the keepers to rear the L.rds and 
preserve them through the winter, otherwise a large number would perish 
annually throu.h the severity of the climate and the insufficiency of proper 
food.” The adult pheasant is as hardy and as little sensitive to cold as any bird 
which frequents the lowlands, and the fact that keepers, in their desire to increase 
stock, collect the eggs, cherish the young birds, and feed freely does not touch 
the question of acclimatisation, Asa matter of fact, plenty of wild pheasants 
increase and multiply, and suffer their little bereavements like other birds, 
without artificial feeding. Further, Mr. Stewart does not mean to be elaborate ; 
but he cannot intend to give a wrong impression, and his article on the pheasant 
would certainly leave on a. boy the impression that English pheasants all belong to 
the same species. They do not. 

‘*Snaffle ” has published a book called ‘‘ The Snatile Papers” (W. Thacker 
and Co.), and it is good reading, for ‘‘ Snaffle” has been to all sorts of places, 
and he has indulged in all kinds of sport, and he tells his experiences with the 
pen of a ready writer. Full of spirit and humour, he is always attractive, and, 
if he has strong opinions on controversial subjects—the Ground Game Act, for 
example—they are shared by many country gentlemen, 

Space still remains for a few words upon books of another kind that, have 
struck my fancy, for that is what critical praise means, no matter how solemnly 
the sententious man may write of his duties. ‘‘ Father Anthony,” by Robert 
Buchanan (John Long), is straightforward, exciting, and true to life. One could 
dispense with the preliminary vision, and it is of no use saying that liver was the 
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cause, for liver cannot show a man the girl he is going to meet ; but the rest of 
the story, the agony of the young priest who sees his Lrother in peril of the 
gallows for the crime of another, which the priest cannot reveal without disclosing 
the secrets of the confe ssional, is strong and exciting. Most men will say that 
** Phil Flippin’s Rise,” ly Frank Yerlock (Digby, Long) is ‘‘ goody-goody.” So 
it is; but so are a num ber of men and women outside literary circies ; and the 
story of the rise of this humble boy to the dignity of mayor is interesting, in 
an old-fashioned way. Also the misery of life of the very poor is well described. 
The book, too, contains an amusing hint for burglars. All crafty house- 








“PT T is that which makes poverty hateful—accurst!” the 
woman exclaimed, her eyes ablaze with conflicting 
emotions, even as they fell on the object which caused 
the remark. That object being a little, wee child; a girl some 
three years old, who sat crying on the floor—for food! And the 
mother had none to give it, none! that is to say, none which it 
vould eat—no white, chipped bread, nor soft, dainty cake, nor 
milk. Nothing fit for a child. Nothing. While for herself, and 
for the man who formed the third in the miserably-furnished 
room, there was scaicely anything either. The butt of salted 
meat, which, in those days, all but the rich lived on during the 
winter, Was empty now, or nearly so, except for a scraggy piece 
or two, left purposely until the last; there was no drop of small 
beer remaining in the barrel, and they had no money. Nor 
would they have any until my lord’s steward sent down the order 
from London for them to be paid some. 

‘And it is nigh to Christmas,” the woman said, still 
standing before the almost empty hearth, “ and we are starving. 
Starving, while every yokel in the place will have his beef and 
porridge and his beer! God! it is hard. Because we are 
nearly of the gentry we must not beg nor ask for alms. 
Walter!” she cried, almost savagely, to the man. ‘* How can 
you sit there writing, writing, writing at what will never bring 
you the price of a cassock, when we are starving ?”’ 

Addressed thus, the writer laid down his pen and turned 
round on the wooden chair he was seated upon, and looked at 
his wife. He was a spare, meagre man, dressed in a rusty, 
worn, and frayed clerical suit, his once white, coarse linen 
kerchief now yellow from lack of washing; his face pinched— 
although that of a still young man. A contrast, in truth, from 
his tall, well-formed wife, whose stronger frame had not yet 
begun to show the privations they were both subjected to. “I 
write,” he said, in a quiet, scholarly voice, ‘so that by the 
blessing of God this may be the last Christmas we shall have 
to pass in penury—in starvation. If my life of Julian the 
Apostate goes off well—if the publishers should buy it——”’ 

“ Bah!” interjected the woman. ‘ They will not buy it. 
You are unknown, either as fashionable author or Grub Street 
hack. And if they do, they will not pay you for it.” 

‘But, Miriam,” the poor man quavered, ‘surely they 
would not lie to me. When I walked to London and back on 
Wednesday, and saw Mr. Barnabee, the bookseller, at the 
Chapter Coffee House—where he honoured me by taking a cup 
with me—he bade me go on writing. To never cease from 
writing. He said I might get asmuch as 5s. asheet. Also——’’ 

‘‘Bah! Fine words butter no parsnips. Anyone would 
tell you that—therewith to have done with you! You should 
have asked him to purchase what you have written. To naean 
advance.” 

**] did. Only he said they could not look at a book until it 
was complete, because I was unknown. Now, if I had been a 
great, or a fashionable, author——” 


‘“* What,” said his wife, breaking in ruthlessly on this babble, _ 


“is to be done? Now. Now. This is the question of the 
moment. Is she—God help and pity her!—to starve? Our 
child! Our little child,” and her great blue eyes looked with all 
a mother’s doting love on the tiny creature which had fallen 


asleep in the midst of its hunger. 
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breakers should make friends with chimney-sweeps, for few tradesmen enjoy 
more varied opportunities of studying the weaknesses of the Englishman’s 
castle. ‘* Curios,” by Richard Marsh (John Long), is a collection of tales 
cone’ ning curiosity hunters, told with a good deal of quaint humour. In the 
‘“* Stigma,” by G. Beresford Fitzgerald (Dighy, Long), we learn that a young 
man whose father is convicted of fraud “and forgery may, with luck, become the 
secretary and son-in-law of a peer and a Cabinet Minister. But such cases are 
so exceptional that it is not worth while to persuade one’s father to be a felon, 
At any rate, a safe book for orphans on the father’s side. 
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‘““If we could sell something,” and, as the man spoke, his eyes 
glanced round the sparsely-furnished, wretched parlour of the 
rectory, although he knew that in it there was nothing which 
anyone would buy. No one, not even the Jew at Kingston, who 
bought tie sticks of the poor and wretched, would buy theirs. 

‘Sell something!” Miriam repeated. ‘What! Have | 
not thought of that ? What can we sell ?”’ 

‘‘ There is,” the man replied, looking, however, askance at 
her, as if he almost dreaded to make the suggestion—as if, too, 
he was fearful of how she might receive that suggestion-— 
“there is what Dick—poor Dick! left when—when—he 
fled. The gold-laced coat, so well gallooned and passemented, 
the silver hanger, the pistols.” (While he mentioned each article 
he looked again and again furtively at her.) Then, because she 
answered not, he went on. ‘Also your brother’s rich waistcoat and 
wig—and boots. Poor Dick! he can never wear them again.” 

“Ay,” she answered, reflectively, nodding her head as she 
replied. ‘It is true. He cannot. Murdered men—and he was 
murdered after Aughrim when the cause was lost, though they 
called it an execution—cannot wear their clothes ever again. 
Yes, I will sell them. Can the horse bear me to Kingston, 
think you? Has the poor beast had food? We had best sell 
that, too, ere it drops dead.” 

‘It has eaten enough grass to-day. Do you mean to go to 
Kingston to-night to do it? It grows late; the church clock 
struck six a while ago.”’ 

“Ay,” she said, meditatively, nodding again her head. 
“Ay, to-night. This very night—I—I—mean to do it. Goon 
with your book—leave me to do it.” 


‘* The horse! The horse! How can you ride that? We 
have no side-saddle.”’ 
“Can I not ride anything! I, an Irish woman! Go on 


But, first, I will put the 
Dick,” she repeated, 
We must 


with your book. Leave me to do it. 
child to bed. Then—then—lI will set out. 
‘‘cannot wear his clothes again, ‘tis very certain. 
make use of them—for present needs.” 

The child was put to bed by her, she both kissing and 
weeping over it, and beginning once to say a prayer, which she 
ceased almost as soon as she had begun, muttering, ‘‘ No! no! 
no! not to-night. Not to-night! Not on such a night as this.” 
Then she left it in their bed, where it always slept, and went 
back to her husband, who was again busy with his book. 

‘*Good-night, Walter,” she said, and she kissed him too, 
for although hunger and poverty had made her appear a terma- 
gant, she was, in truth, none such, but, instead, a fond, loving 
wife. ‘ May be I will bring food from Kingston for all of us—if 
the clothes produce what I hope. If not, we must trust on for 
the morrow. Go on, Walter—write—write ; that knave, 
Barnabee, spoke truth after all. Write till bedtime. I will 
come to you when I return.” 

“You do not need me?” the poor scholar asked, glad 
enough to go on with his work, from which he expected both 
reputation and money—some day ! o ; 

“Nay! Nay! Ishall go out by the back. And I will leave 
open the door—on the latch—so that I can enter easily. Have 
no fear for me.” 

‘“‘T have none, Miriam,” he replied, fingering the stump of 
a quill. ‘ Why should I? None will harm the parson’s wife.” 
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“No. No, for sure. Certain ’tis, none will. Now—I go.” 

And, so dense and obtuse was the man, so wrapped up in 
his poor, pitiful history of Julian the Apostate, that he neither 
saw nor suspected the woman’s nervousness as she withdrew. 
Then, a moment later, he was immersed in his work again, 
hardly hearing the click of the latch as she went forth. 

He fell asleep over that work at last, hungry and cold, for 
the snow had been falling for days on the Portsmouth Road 
and around where their rectory was, between Kingston and 
Leatherhead—and then he went to his bed and slept by the 
child’s side. Though he reproached himself again and again for 
his selfishness, saying that it was he who should have gone forth 
into the night instead of letting her do so. Only—there was the 
book to be finished; and the poor man believed what Barnabee 
had said. Perhaps, he reflected, it was better he should have 
remained at home to go on with that. That meant fortune 
and wealth—possibly a rich living. Had not Potter’s ‘“‘ Greek 
Antiquities” brought him honour—fame ? Was he not talked 
of as a certain—bishop—archb—— ? 

He awoke with a start, to find his wife in the room, 
undressing herself by the glimmer of the rushlight, which threw, 
as it seemed to him, a ruddy gleam, a glow upon her beauteous 
face—or, was it that the glow was absolutely there, and produced 
by the exertion of riding to Kingston and back through the 
winter’s night ! 

‘‘ Hast succeeded, Miriam ?” he asked, from beneath the 
coverlet. ‘* Are the clothes sold ? ” 

‘‘ Nay,” she answered, almost snappishly—discontentedly, 
as it seemed to him. ‘ Nay, the Jew had no money in his 
strong box to-night, he said. But he bade me—go—fetch it 
to-morrow night. He will .provide some then. To-morrow 
night we shall have money.” 

‘And for food until then—it will be Christmas Eve !—till 
then? What to do till thén? All of us—the child above all! 
What to do till then!” 

“We must beg some—get credit—or stea—— Or—there are 
rabbits in the copse. We must get some to keep us till after 
to-morrow night. Then—then—we shall have enough to tide 
us over. Then—-all will be well.” 





The bells from Kingston, from Esher, and all around were 
ringing softly on that next night—borne along the Portsmouth 
Road by the cold north wind which swept across the frozen snow, 
for now ‘twas freezing hard. Indoors, in many houses, people 
were drinking healths and calling toasts to one another ; in the 
little rectory, so bare and desolate, the Reverend Walter Gay sat 
alone—writing ;. writing always at his life of Julian the Apos- 
tate. Above, the child slept peacefully, with upon its lips the 
loving, tender kiss its mother had left there ere once more she went 
forth on her errand. Outside, where the great road bends up a 
rise of the hill as it nears Hook, a travelling coach was toiling, 
being dragged by four panting horses, whose breath, as they 
struggled on the hard-bound road, was already visible in the 
rays cast by the huge lamps. Upon the box the coachman 
chirped and muttered to the animals, while, by his side, sat the 
footman blowing through his gloves to warm his hands. 

Inside the coach there sat, or lolled, my Lord Chamfron, half- 
asleep and half-awake; dozing sometimes, and dreaming of 
Pontack’s and Chave'’s Coffee Houses, and the main he had 
thrown last night, and of the Christmas party to which he was 
proceeding at another nobleman’s mansion near Guildford. <A 
party at which there would be feastings and festivities and great 
drinkings, but which for him would have but one attraction, viz., 
the Sept le va, the Quinze le va, the Tvente le va—Basset, Ombre, 
Picquet ! 

It was a handsome face which the lamps of his coach shone 
on. Yet, also, a hard, cruel one. The chin was too firm, the 
deep dimple in it too pronounced, the eyes too steely grey, the 
lips too thin and close. Also it was a face superb almost in its 
contemptuous and disdainful look-—a face befitting well the peer 
descended from Norman freebooters who had given his whole 
influence to bringing over Dutch William, while, at the same 
time, he refused to meet as his equals, or to know, the Dutch 
noblemen who had come with their master. 

The face of a man who would be merciless to those in his 
power, to those who played a losing game—if he was winning it ! 
—to a woman who had fallen under the glamour of his aristo- 
cratic surroundings and of his love—love veiled and tinged with his 
contempt. A man who had been trusted often enough by friends 
and mistresses, and—eventually-—cursed bitterly by them ! 

‘* What are you stopping for?”’ he asked now, letting down the 
great sash of the coach, and speaking to his coachman as though 
he were chiding a dog. ‘* Curse you, have you fallen asleep? ” 

“There is a horse’s hoofs behind us, my lord. It is 


_ galloping—will soon be up to us.” 


“Well! what of that? Are there no drunken farmers on 


_ this night—no country boors to seek their homes after drinking 


at the pothouses? Have I bought the whole right of way to 
the Portsmouth Road? Damn you, drive on,” he commanded 
Savagely. ‘As ’tis, twill be daybreak ere I find my bed.” 
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As he spoke, and then prepared to raise the sash again, a 
horse drew up close by that side of the carriage by which he sat, 
and a gloved hand was placed over the glass, holding it down in 
its panel. Then, a moment later, a masked face appeared in the 
window aperture, and a voice said: 

“Quick, now. Out with your purse. You have no chance. 
Already your poltroons on the box have jumped down and 
fled. Quick, your purse—or this!” and in at the window there 
protruded the muzzle of a long horse-pistol. 

‘‘ Who, in the devil’s name, are you?” asked my lord, 
looking at the pistol; while, as he did so, he saw that the hand 
which held it was shaking very much, and causing it to shake too. 

‘‘T am Captain Daniels,” the new comer answered, in a 
voice strong, yet sweet. ‘* You know that name?” 

‘© Yes, I know it,” and, as Lord Chamfron said so, he 
recalled the fact to himself that Captain Daniels had been hanged 
at Tyburn three months ago. Then he said, ‘I should have 
thought you were too young to be he. You area pretty boy— 
he was a rugged, scar-faced man. But you gentlemen of the road 
masquerade under other names than your own, I know, and——” 

“Quick!” the other said again, “the purse. The purse. 
I have no time to waste.” 

“Must it in truth beso? Well! well!’ and he put his hand 
to his breast-pocket, ‘‘ and so, indeed, it must!” Yet, again, he 
spoke inwardly to himself, saying : ‘* A good story for the dreari- 
some Christmas dinner to-morrow. ‘Twill make them laugh 
to hear how I hoodwinked a boy playing at being a highwayman.” 

“Come. Come,” said the other. ‘Come, the purse.” 

“All the same,” said my lord, with his hand still in the 
breast-pocket of his scarlet coat, “* you are but a mongrel cur— 
a cowardly dog——” 

“What!” and he saw the face beneath the mask blanch 
as though he had struck it. ‘* What! Such foul words to a——”’ 

“Thief! Yes. <A cowardly thief. A bold highwayman 
would attack one man by himself. Yet you, because you are a 
cur, bring your skulking comrade with you. Could you not do 
your work without that fellow at your rear?” and he looked 
over the highwayman’s shoulder out into the night. 

‘* Behind me!” the latter exclaimed. ‘A comrace!”’ and 
he turned his head astonished. As he did so there rang a report 
through the carriage—there was a spit of flame through the 
open window, a wild shriek outside, then a plunging horse, and 
a highwayman flat on his back upon the snow, on which by now 
lay, also, a huge crimson patch. My lord had anticipated a little 
trick (afterwards common) by nearly two hundred years, and had 
fired through his coat at his attacker. 

‘«T knew the ruse would take with a beginner, old as it is,” 
he muttered to himself, laughing. ‘* What a tale! What a 
good tale for Chave’s and Pontack’s!"’ Then, seeing his servants 
stealing back from the bush behind which they had hidden, he 
cursed them in a good round hand, calling them cowardly dogs 
and brutes, and said next: ‘ Pick him up, vagabonds, and cast 
him by the wayside, otherwise some honest drunkard riding home 
will stumble over him. And—stay—feel in his pockets, his 
breast—he may have papers. ’Twill add to the interest of the 
tale if | know who he is.” 

‘Where did I hit him?” he asked a moment later, peering 
out of his carriage. ‘‘Ha! Beasts! Have you found the 
wound, or are you afraid of a dead man? ”’ 

‘In the heart, I think, my lord; the left side is drenched,” 
the footman answered, his face a ghastly white, his mouth 
twitching and working hideously. 

‘‘Why do you mop and mow at me, you hound?” his 
lordship continued, looking as though he would spit at the 
varlet. ‘Fore gad! am I your master or not, that you grimace 
at me thus?” 

‘“« My lord,” the man said, horror-struck, ‘it is a woman. 
What shall we do with the body now ?”’ 

‘*A woman!” Lord Chamfron exclaimed. ‘A woman! A 
woman!” Then to himself he muttered, ‘‘Oh! this is a tale 
of tales. A tale of tales! How all London will laugh. Do 
with the body,” he added aloud, “‘do! Why, do as 1 bid you. 
Throw it to the wayside and drive on. Drive on, curse you.” 

But again he laughed to himself as he drank from a silver 
flask, and muttered, while he glinted an eye at his servants 
dragging the body by the feet to the roadside, ‘ A tale of tales for 
London to laugh at!” 


From Mist's Weekly Juurnal, January 7th, 1715 :— 

‘“‘ Yesterday at St. Paul’s, the Very Rev. Walter Gay, D.D., 
recently Dean of Glastonbury, was consecrated Bishop of Hert- 
ford. His lordship has earned undying distinction by his great 
and world-famed ‘ Life of Julian the Apostate,’ which also 
served to bring him into favour with her late Majesty, Queen 
Anne. His lordship married lately, for second wife, the Lady 
Aurora Sybil de Grandchamp, of a good fortune, and sister of the 
present Earl of Chamfron, a nobleman well known for his strong 
Church principles as well as his piety and sound religious 
doctrines. The bishop's first wife was killed some years ago in 
a road accident.” 
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Lennox was glancing over the advertisement columns of 

the 7imes, when her eye lit upon the announcement that 
Broughton Castle was in want ofa tenant. Anenquiry addressed 
to Lady Warwick elicited the information that it was a place of 
great historical interest, and of undoubted architectural beauty. 
It seemed worth while to make a pilgrimage of inspection. Like 
Cesar, Lady Algernon Gordon Lennox came and looked, and 
Broughton Castle conquered. In other words, it seemed to be, 
as indeed it was, an ideal country home, spacious, fragrant with 
memories of the past, admirably situated, and full of opportunities 
for the exercise of that fine taste in the designing and develop- 
ment of gardens in manner harmonious to their environment 
which its present mistress has proved herself to possess in no 
common measure of perfection. There and then, with the 
fascination of the scene wrapping her round and about, with 
visions of beautiful gardens to be laid out on ground that had 


I N an idle moment, a few years ago, Lady Algernon Gordon 
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been neglected rising thick and fast in her mind, the pilgrim 
came toa firm decision. So with no more waste of time than 
was inevitable, Broughton Castle passed into the hands of Lord 
and Lady Algernon Gordon Lennox, and the latter became its 
presiding genius. None, even among the stately homes of 
England, could afford a subject more absolutely appropriate to 
this series of articles, for in Broughton Castle as it stands now, 
after four years or thereabouts of loving care, there is an 
unrivalled example of the triumphant results which may be 
achieved by cultivated modern taste in dealing with an ancient 
edifice and its surroundings. The fabric—it stands before the 
reader’s eye in many aspects—is in part, at any rate, nearly six 
centuries old; the gardens have been but four years in the 
making. Yet the whole is a harmony. 

Something of architectural history, a measure of allusion to 
the part which Broughton and its inmates have played in the 
nation’s story, must needs be written in connection with a house 
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so unique. 
Broughton, as to 
a large portion ot 
iis structure, is in 
all probability the 
earliest example 
of considerable 
domestic architec- 
ture in’ England 
which still houses 
a great family. It 
is in three dis- 
tinct periods, and 
to the earliest of 
these, which can 
all but claim to be 
of the thirteenth 
century, belongs 
a large and un- 
speakably — inter- 
esting part of the 
present structure, 
It was in the in- 
terval between 
130i] and I 307 
that John de 
Broughton — built 
the original castle 
which still bears 
the family name. 
Of his early four- 
teenth century 
work much. still 
remains, and may 
be studied in our 
pictures. His was 
the vroimed pas- 
sage, graceful and lofty, leading to and from the Hall. The 
chapel with its stone altar and five consecration crosses, still in 
position, the dining-room, the newel staircase, the priest’s room, 
the armoury, and the hospital, with its beautiful Early English 
windows, were all his work. But Broughton was not to 
remain in the hands of the De Broughtons for any long time. 
In 1369 it was bought by William of Wykeham, father of our 
public schools, and prince of artists in architecture. The very 
object of the purchase is an example of Wykehain's magnificence. 
Not for his own use, not for a present to the King, did the 
founder of Winchester and of New College acquire this state'y 
house He bought it with a view of settling it upon his sister 
\gnes and her family, and in that family, directly first and 
indirectly later, it has remained ever since. Thomas Wickham, 
yrandson of Agnes, obtained from Henry IV. in 1406 a licence 
to **crenellate his house at Broughton,” by which licence, in all 
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probability, the 
house was raised 
to the dignity of 
a castle. The 
said Thomas, like 
many another 
good man and 
true of those 
stirring days, 
when the lives ot 
men were often 
cut short, Jeft no 
heir, but an 
heiress, whom 
William, second 
Lord Saye and 
Sele, espoused. 
And in the hands 
of that family 
Droughton re- 
mains to this day. 
Changes have 
been made in the 
fabric, of course. 
The embattled 
part of the build- 
ing, early _ fif- 
teenth century, 
speaks of the 
licence: “to 
crenellate ”  se- 
cured by Thomas 
Wickham. The 
Elizabethan win- 
: dows of the 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” north front were 
added in 1544, 
and the ceilings of the great hall and the oak-panelled 
drawing-room are of the sime period. That of the great 
drawing-room, which is a dream of beauty, bears the date 
1599; and thereby hangs a tale. By special request of the 
Prince of Wales, a mode! of that ceiling, three centuries old as it 
is, will be shown in the English section at the Paris Exhibition 
of Tgoo. 

Walls, it is well known, have ears. Would that those of the 
council chamber at Broughton had lips also, for in the days 
immediately preceding the Civil War they witnessed the begin- 
nings of a great movement, and heard the consultations of men 
whose plans influenced the destinies of England for ever. William, 
second Baron Saye, was ‘“‘ the godfather of the Puritan Party ” 
in the days of Charles I., and in his house took place many a 
secret meeting of those who were dissatisfied. with the King’s 
government. ilampden would come thither, and Pym, and 
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St. John, and Lord Brooke, and the Earls 
f of Bedford, Warwick, and Essex, and 
Lord Holland, and Nathaniel Fiennes. 











‘ Under the roof, too, is a great space, 
r known as the Barracks, where Lord 
| | Saye and Sele’s regiment of 1,200 men 
. passed the night before Edge Hill; and 
‘ i on the following day Broughton fell 
i into the hands of the King. So much 
" for history, for the greater part of 
5 which we are indebted to a concise and 
" elegant booklet prepared by Lady 
" Algernon Gordon Lennox for the con- 
d venience of her happy guests. 
d And now for the gardens, the beau- 
q tiful framework in which this antique 
Ss architectural jewel is set. The subject 
y is particularly pleasant, because this is 
- one of those rare cases in which the 
y, evolution of a garden may be followed, 
- and the all - pervading influence of 
e | dainty and cultivated taste may be 
* traced. Of the present occupants of 
ad Broughton it may be said that they 
4. entered upon their tenancy in circum- 
f. stances of great advantage on the 
y; one hand, and of very great disadvan- 
ie tage on the other. And first of the Huda an x iubk a 
o advantages. The venerable Castle, * ” 
e- ornamental on the Elizabethan side, Cassie THE TERRACE WALK. WEST SIDE. ‘COUNTRY LIFE." 
as plain but sternly pleasing as to the ; airing fase peat) rs i 
he ‘ fourteenth century part, the gate-house 
n- i and the church afforded an unrivalled 
- } background; the tranquil waters of the 
re moat offered opportunities for making 
4, miny a peaceful picture, and of cherish- 
ed ing many a beautiful water plant. Of 
at climate, perhaps the less said the better. 
ite The mistressof the gardens is of opinion 
he that the moat attracts frost, and certain 
5 it it is that frost is far more injurious to 
on vegetation in a damp atmosphere than 
where the air is free from moisture. 
the Certain it is, also, that so late as the 
Lys 18th of June of this year Broughton 
in- suffered from severe frost, and that 
ven early in September, when it seemed 
m, that the sun had mistaken temperate 
y” England for the tropics, Broughton was 
ya visited by frost again. In fact, plants 
es which are at all tender must be lifted 
nd on or about the rst of September ; anJ 
that is a very serious handicap to a gar- 
dener. On the other hand, the rich 
deep soil of the good county of Oxford 
is not to be surpassed, save perhaps 
by that of Hertfordshire, for the promo- 


tion of luxuriant growth and rich bloom 
of roses. There remains for mention, 
however, the great disadvantage against 
which those who desired to surround 
Broughton with a worthy setting had 
an pnt : It note p Aherese in as Copyright MY LADY’S GARDEN. COUNTRY LIFE,” 
the neglect of years, rendered worse, 
it is to be feared, by not a little van- 
dalism. The new comers had to face 
desolation; the space appropriate to 
gardens had been absolutely neglected, 
and a rough pasture-field ran up to 
the walls of the house under the draw- 
ing-room windows. The best that 
could be said of the situation was that 
it offered free scope to the artistic 
imagination; but the task to be 
achieved was stupendous, the problem 
was of infinite complication. Never- 
theless, in a few short years, and with 
the aid of but four gardeners and a 
boy or two, great things have been 
achieved, and a long series of beautiful 
scenes has been created. In some cases 
—for example, in that of the pergola, 
which the roses have not yet clothed 
completely—it is plain that the beauties 
of the future will surely excel those of 
the present ; but our pictures, taken asa 
Whole, make it abundantly plain that 
thethought, and the taste, and the loving 
care which have been devoted to these : 
gardens have been richly rewarded. ACROSS THE MOAT. 
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What is the principle animating the makers of the gardens 
which has produced so admirable a result. To our mind, 
pondering on the gardens as a whole, or in detail, it is 
deliciously, deliberately, and definitely indefinite. No hard and 
fast rules have been followed ; no external authority, no matter 
how eminent, has been allowed to dictate rules of taste. This 
dictatory tone in matters of pure 
taste has, in very truth, been a 
crying fault of modern writers on 
the art and science of gardening. 
The revolt of the supporters of 
the old-fashioned herbaceous bor- 
ders against the excess of bedding 
out was in itself excellent ; but it 
went to extremes. ‘The rebellion 
of the ‘“‘ naturalists ’’ against the 
formalists, again, was _ praise- 
worthy in its time; but it went 
too far. To fight for recognition 
of new or forgotten kinds of 
beauty was good; but the cru- 
saders often omitted to perceive 
that there was virtue and beauty 
in the systems the over-develop- 
ment of which had roused their 
ire. Through all the best gar- 
dening books, and they are very 
few in number, runs a yein of 
intolerance betraying itself in 
question - begging epithets. It 
does not follow that, because 
Lord Brougham can permit Marie 
van Houtte to grow into a ram- 
pant bush 7oft. in circumference 
at Cannes, there is no place for 
the closely-pruned rose. Formal 
gardens, with yew and box trees 
clipped into quaint shapes, may 
grow wearisome if repeated too 
often, but there are places in 
which they have a special charm 
of their own. The true artist in 
the pursuit of gardening alone 
possesses that catholic apprecia- 
tion of many styles, that power 
of using each in its place and in 
moderation, which go to the making of a varied but harmonious 
whole. And this true artist is vara avts tn terrts, although by no 
means, it must be confessed, in this instance, like a black swan. 

In this spirit of willing desire to recognise beauty in many 
systems, in the wise determination to borrow good ideas from 
many sources, and with set purpose to devote attention principally 
to those plants and 
flowers which 
should show them- 
selves appreciative 
of the soil and 
climate of Brough- 
ton, its new masicr 
and mistress _ set 
themselves to work. 
It is delightful to 
see the progress 
which they made, 
and the readiness 
with which they as- 
similated ideas. One 
of our pictures, for 
example, represents 
a curious dial, of 
which the style is a 
clipped shrub, while 
the hours are de- 
signated by figures 
in flowers and foliage 
set close in a semi- 
circular bed cut out 
of the green turf. 
That pretty conceit 
was borrowed from 
the ancient gardens, 
long ago remodelled 
and now grown old 
a second: time, of 
New College, Oxford. Doubly appropriate is this, for Wykeham’s 
rame is Closely associated with New College and with Broughton. 
The motto, too, is neat, ‘ Give light to them that sit in darkness, 
and guide our feet into the way of peace.” Roses, again, were 
indispensable ; but of the rose garden proper, as it now stands, 
there was but the framework in the shape of an old and utterly- 
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neglected walled garden. That it was the best of trames need 
hardly be said. Now it has a rich herbaceous border running 
along the wall, and all the central space, cut into beds of some- 
what elaborate shapes, is full of roses, which flourish amazingly. 
They are there, as is right and proper, in great numbers, but 
among those which have done best are the satin-rose and 
robust Caroline Testout, Marie 
van Houtte, Anna _ Olivier, 
Madame Hoste, Papa Gontier 
of the flat filbert - shaped bud 
and flowers of carmine - rose, 
Camoens, Belle Siebrecht, one of 
the best of the hybrid teas, 
George Nabonnand, with its 
great flowers of light rose shad- 


ing to yellow, and Empress 
Alexandra of Russia. Where 


the terrace now stands beneath 
the drawing-room windows, where 
the yews, clipped into dark green 
spiral form, stand sentinel, was 
formerly an unsightly pasture, 
and beyond, a restful spectacle 
from the windows, is a fo:mal 
garden. In the west garden, 
also, great efforts are being made 
to introduce yew hedges, the trees 
having been planted at a height 
of 3ft. 6in., and in the heart of the 
designer there is trepidation lest 
they should not grow. But the 
chances are that they will flourish 
and endure to be a glory of 
3roughton for ages, and to attain 
beauty very soon. How quick 
the growth of yews may be 
has been proved conclusively at 
Tangley; how long they may 
last, how close is the shelter they 
afford against the wind, how 
warm and rich is the relief of 
colour given by the young shoots, 
may be seen to perfection at 
Hursley, the home of John Keble. 
Fountains have their place, and 
one of them, shown in a picture, 
is encircled with a beautiful verse from Fitzgerald’s ‘* Omar,” 
and the reader may exercise his or her imagination in selecting the 
most appropriate quatrain; for there is a fountain, and it is in 
a rose garden (of China roses, by the way), and Omar can find a 
quatrain appropriate to either or to both. A pergola also is 
there, of rustic boughs cunningly built together, and something 
stark in outline at 
present. But the 
roses grow at its 
foot ; they give sure 
promise of rich 
clothing of leaf and 
blossom, and_ the 
picture serves our 
purpose of showing 
the gardens of 
Broughton as they 
grow in beauty year 
by year. 

Even now the 
most peculiar and 
essential feature of 
the gardens remains 
unsung. Roses, 
formal gardens, her- 
baceous borders, 
clipped yews, and so 
forth, many a man 
or woman may have 
and cherish. But 
to few persons, in- 
deed, is it given to 
enjoy so unmatched 
an opportunity of 
creating a garden of 
the water and the 
water-side as that 
_ which the moat at 
Broughton affords. Years ago, when Broughton was in other 
hands, and the moat no doubt was a picture of dank and stagnart 
desolation, Mr. W. Robinson observed that Broughton was 4 
fine but neglected site for a water garden. Sometimes we differ 
from Mr. Robinson, mainly because, conscious of the incalculable 
service that he has done to English gardening, we feel the moré 
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GARDENS OLD AND NEW.—BROUGHTON CASTLE FROM THE NORTH. 
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LOOKING INTO THE HALL. 


acutely those passages in which his habit of speaking with 
authority impels him to dogmatise. But he was absolutely just 
when he expressed this view, although he could not repeat it 
now. For the moat has been converted to its proper use in these 
peaceful days. Its still and gleaming waters are the home of 
many a beautiful water plant, and the Marliac lilies, the most 
beautiful of them all, grow there in great perfection. And on 
the far side of the moat, in the deep, moist soil, is an attractive 
half-wild garden of the Marish plants. Here Iris Germanica, 
Sibirica, and the common yellow flag thrive in strong colonies, 
and Iris Kempferi displays its wealth of glorious colour. 
Here Arundo Donax, Gunnera Mannicata with its grand leaves, 
and the common bulrush grow in lush luxuriance, and form 
already a beautiful picture. So we part from Broughton pre- 
suming to say that never in its long history of nearly six 
centuries has it presented so fair a spectacle, and that the aspect 
of it will, none the less, grow in beauty year by year. It is as 
near to being an earthly paradise as anything which man may 
hope to create. 








| THE VULPECIDE | 





T had been a magnificent October day. From early morn- 
ing we had walked steadily through long fields of roots and 
clover, intersected here and there by patches of rolling 

down. Twelve brace of birds and a dozen hares made up our 
bag at lunch-time—not so bad for three guns—and now, as the 
shades of evening were closing in, it was well-nigh doubled. 
Considering the lateness of the season, it was a good deal more 
than any of us had expected. We turned into the last field of 
roots, feeling on pretty good terms with ourselves and the rest 
of the world. 

Perhaps I was rather too well pleased with my own part in 
the performance. I was a young man in those days—young 
enough to feel a certain amount of gratification in doing better 
than my elders, and that day I had certainly had all the luck. 
Most of the shooting had come my way, and I had not let much 
escape. Asa rule, I was not exactly what you would call a dead 
shot ; so that it may easily be understood I was not a little elated 
at being able to claim about half the total bag to my own gun. 
Old Broughton himself had congratulated me at lunch, and he 
was a judge of good shooting. Devereux had not. To be frank, 
I fancy he did not quite like being cut out by a mere youngster. 
He was an army man, and reputed to be one of the best shots in 
his regiment. I will own I was a bit jealous of him, too. He 
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had been at the house some days before I arrived, and it seemed 
to me that he was altogether too friendly with Miss Broughton. 
Now, I had known Rose the best part of my life, and there was 
nothing surprising in my calling her by her Christian name; but 
it fairly staggered me when I heard Devereux doing the same. 
I looked at her narrowly the first time I noticed it. She blushed 
slightly, it is true, but she didn’t seem to mind much. From 
that moment I conceived a certain dislike to my fellow-guest. I 
suppose he was some five years older than myself, and he had 
just got his company, but for all that he need not have patronised 
me quite so openly. I smiled to think how I should score off 
him when we got home and Rose began her ceaseless interroga- 
tions about the day’s sport. 

Rose had always been a good little sportswoman. She 
knew as much about cricket, and football, and shooting as was 
good for any girl, though I am glad to say that she did not 
follow any of these three pursuits. I have some prejudices, and 
I confess I do not like to see a girl using a gun, or playing 
football either, for that matter. But she was really. good at 
lawn tennis—I could not give her more than half-fifteen myself— 
and she had as good a seat on a horse as you would find in the 
country. Hunting was what she liked better than anything. 
3roughton himself had once been an M.F.H., and it was only 
natural that his daughter should be pretty keen on it. He kept 
a nice lot of horses still. 

Devereux was taking the left as we turned into the last 
field. Broughton, as befitted the host and the older man, was 
in the centre. Down by the right, where I was walking, ran a 
stream, and probably, for that reason, the covert was thicker on 
my side than in the rest of the field. I was walking along 
rather carelessly, for it was too late to find any but a stray bird 
or so in such thick covert. It was getting a little dusk, too, and 
my thoughts were wandering towards Rose and the tea-table. 
Suddenly I was roused by the sound of a shot on my left. I 
looked up, and shifted my gun so as to be in readiness, when I 
saw something making off rapidly through the turnips. I fired 
without waiting to see further. Even in the uncertain light I 
could not miss, that day. As I walked up a terrible misgiving 
seized me, for I saw four legs, of unusual size for a hare, pointing 
stiffly upwards towards the sky. It was a young fox, and I had 
shot him dead as a door-nail. I left him lying there, and 
finished the beat out. Then I went up to Broughton, feeling 
very sick at heart. 

‘“‘ Missed ’em that time, eh?” he enquired, jovially. He had 
heard the shot, but we were walking too wide for him to see 
what had happened. 

It was in my mind to assent, and let the thing lie there. I 
thought wildly, for a moment, of stealing out from the house at 
dead of night, armed with a spade, and hiding the evidence of 
my crime. But better counsels prevailed. I detest subterfuge. 

‘‘] wish I had missed,” was my sorrowful reply. ‘It was 
a fox.” 

Old Broughton was a good-natured soul, but this touched 
him rather nearly. He swore softly, under his breath. Devereux, 
who had just come up, broke into a harsh laugh, and I fancied I 
heard him mutter something about the folly of asking schoolboys 
out to shoot. 

“T am awfully sorry,” I said to Broughton. “ It is inex- 
cusable, I know, but really it was getting very dusk, and the 
turnips are pretty high just along there. It was bad luck 
happening to come across him,” 

“Very bad luck on the fox,” put in Devereux, with another 
laugh. 

It was on my lips to say that the fox would no doubt have 
done better to choose his side, for | was getting rather annoyed 
with him. Fortunately Broughton intervened in time. It would 
not have been in the best form for us to begin quarrelling. After 
all, | was in the wrong. 

“Well! we can’t leave him there,” said Broughton. “It 
would be all over the county in no time if the body was found.” 

I went back and picked up the corpse, stowing it, with some 
difficulty, into a capacious side pocket. The scent was not 
attractive. 

‘It’s a good job there was no one with us,” said Broughton. 
‘“* After all, it might be worse. And it was a clean shot, which 
is something to be thankful for.” 

It certainly was lucky that we had sent the men home with 
the game. So far as one could see, no outsider had witnessed 
the accident. I carried the animal home, in a sufficiently 
chastened mood, and Broughton and I buried it as secretly as 
possible in the kitchen garden, brush andall. I felt better when 
it was safe underground. 

Devereux made a lot of capital out of my misfortune that 
evening. When Rose asked about our sport, he would refer her 
to me; I knew more about it than anyone else; I had had all 
the shooting ; my last shot was a particularly fine one; and so 
forth. I can tell you it was about all I could do to keep control 
over myself. It would have afforded me the keenest pleasure to 
have given him a severe thrashing. He looked a weedy sort of 
chap, too. Rose, of course, wanted to know particulars, and | 
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had a pretty tough time fencing with all her questions, while 
Devereux looked on and laughed, in his siliy fashion. Later on, 
after dinner, he told her all about it, from his own point of view. 
Probably he thought she would cut me dead after that, being so 
fond of hunting, and I think she was a bit annoyed about it; 
but she was more than usually kind to me the rest of the evening. 

Dear little Rose! I had gone down for that shooting with 
the firm intention of asking her to be my wife. If it had not 
been for Devereux I should have found an oppo:tunity easily 
enough, but the fact of his being there, and on such intimate terms 
with her, had put me off. And now this unhippy business had 
made it totally out ot the question. I could never have the 
courage to ask her now—at any rate for a year or so. How could 
she, the daughter of an ex-Master of Hounds, consent to marry 
a man who had just shot afox? Vulpecide is no laughing matter 
in a hunting county. What was even harder to bear than this 
was the knowledge that in all probability Devereux himself would 
profit by my bad luck. I was madly jealous of him, but this only 
had the effect of making me deeper in love with Rose than ever. 
I could hardly sleep a wink that night, and every time I began 
to dose off the hideous vision of those legs, starkly pointing 
upwards, came vividly before me. 1 awoke in the morning from 
a hideous dream, in which I had rashly ‘“ browned” a covey, 
and found no less than six foxes lying dead and wounded—-the 
result of one barrel. 

I did not expect to be much on the spot next day, after all 


this. Strange to say, however, it seemed to have very little. 


effect upon my shooting. I was on the left this time, and did 
not get quite so much to do as the others, but I shot, if any- 
thing, rather better than on the day before. Devereux, on the 
other hand, was paintully bad. Before lunch he only killed 
about five head, and the majority of these were runners. Rose 
care up to lunch with us, at an old farmhouse conveniently 
situated at the end of that beat, and expressed her intention of 
walking the first field with us afterwards. 

Broughton came up to me just as we were starting, and 
complained of Devereux’s shooting. ‘If that man’s the best 
shot in his regiment,”’ he said, ‘‘ they must be a pretty poor lot.” 

The first field was a pretty good piece of covert-—-mangolds 
and potatoes—and we secured about three brace in the first beat. 
Devereux, for a wonder, got a right and left, though his second 
barrel was badly ‘‘tailored.””. Rose was walking close to her 
father, and the keeper was between him’ and me. Devereux 
gathered his birds with some difficulty—he was always very 
weak at marking them down—and we went on. 
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The return beat yielded another brace and two hares. Both 
the birds fell to me—rather pretty crossing shots; Devereux 
secured one of the hares. 

The last beat yielded some very pretty shooting indeed, and 
we were all busily engaged most of the time. Seven brace and 
three hares since lunch was by no means bad. 

“*T’ve got another hare down just up that hedgeside,” said 
Devereux; ‘‘couldn’t stop to look for it, there was too much 
on just then.” 

We all walked up the hedge towards the place indicated, 





but there was nothing to be seen. 


‘It must be close by,” he went on, after we had explored 
the ground pretty thoroughly. ‘ Try the dog up that hedge- 
side.”’ 

The dog, a small spaniel, worked slowly up the hedge, until 
he came nearly opposite us. Then he stopped, and began to bark 
furiously at something in the hedge—a most unusual proceeding. 

We went and peered into the ditch, which was very 
thick just at that point. 

“Fetch it out!” said Devereux, encouragingly, and, after 
some hesitation, the animal plunged in. ‘here was a confused 
noise of worrying, a short scuffle, and he came out again, looking 
rather the worse for his adventure. Devereux turned pale. 

**’Ares don’t bite—not like that,” said the keeper, senten- 
tiously, pointing to the dog's muzzle, which was considerably 
lacerated. He took his stick and cautiously parted the under- 
growth. A fine dog-fox lay there, with both hind legs broken! 

‘I think we had better go home,’ was Broughton’s 
comment. ‘I have had enough for one day.” 

‘“It aint no good a-leaving ‘im like this, sir?” said the 
keeper, interrogatively. 

‘Finish him off,” said his master, resignedly. We walked 
slowly home, a solemn party, while the horrid deed was being 
completed. I noticed that Rose kept as far from the murderer 
as possible. 

Devereux found an urgent telegram when he got home, and 
left by the next train. Curiously enough, no one had seen the 
messenger arrive, but I think we were all pretty glad to get rid 
of him. I stayed for a week longer, and had a very good time. 
3ut it was not until a year later that I dared to put my fortune 
to the test with Rose. Perhaps it was as well that I waited; 
anyhow, I had nothing to complain of when the time came. 

I have never seen Devereux since, but I can assure him that 
his name is still remembered in the county. 

E. H. Lacon Warson. 


“THER RAL EST YS. 


HREATENED institu- 
tions, like threatened 
men, live long. Here 

is another hunting season in 
full swing, and the Royal pack 
of staghounds, having — their 
kennels at Ascot Heath, and 
their eminently sportsmanlike 
Master in Lord Coventry, are 
still in prosperous existence. 
Compassionate correspondence 
upon the occasional sufferings 
of the carted stag notwith- 
standing, it gives us great 
satisfaction to reproduce some 
remarkably clear and_ repre- 
sentative pictures taken in the 
course of a day with ‘ Her 
Majesty’s.”” Far be it from 
us to claim that the sport 
shown by these famous hounds 
is of the very highest order 
that can be obtained — by 
staunch hounds following the 
stag. It is not to be com- 
pared, and no reasonable man __Pheto, 
would dream of comparing 

it, to the chase of the wild red stag on the moorland 
of Exmoor and among the Quantocks. Nor is it to be 
denied that a run with the Royal Buckhounds is liable to 
be accompanied, both at start and finish, by incidents not 
entirely pleasant. Of these the sentimentalists who have no 
sympathy for sport make abundant capital. A tuft or two of 
hair on a barbed-wire fence or upon a spiked gate, cuts and 


‘ scratches upon the skin of the animal when it is captured at last, 


form a text for indignant letters to the papers. A stag which 
happens to run into a cucumber frame, or a wash-house, or a 
lady’s boudoir, is used as a text and a type, and the world is 
invited to conclude that the chase of the park-kept stag is not 
oniy artificial, but also more cruel than other branches of 


A FAMILIAR SIGHT OUTSIDE SLOUGH STATION. 
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hunting. But there is something to be said on the other side. 
With the single exception of a drag—and even in hunting a 
drag horses may be cruelly over-ridden—no kind of hunting 
practised in this country is absolutely free from cruelty, and 
there is room for doubt whether the element of cruelty is present 
in greater intensity in the chase of the carted stag than in the 
pursuit of any other branch of venery. True it is, no doubt, 
that he is sometimes loth to start until the cracking of whips has 
warned him that he must run—not for his life, indeed, but tor his 
livelihood. Well, and what then? Does not the fox. show 
reluctance to leave his fastness in the great wood? Does 
the otter leave the holt before the stamping upon the bank 
or the approach of the terriers underground leaves him no 
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choice? Has not poor puss, 
squatting in her form in mute 
terror, to be kicked up often 
before she will run and twist 
and double before the eager 
pack? All our hunting is 
more or less artificial, for it 
is of animals which would be 
extinct long since if they were 
not preserved for the chase. 
All of it involves suffering 
which is greater than the 
destruction of the quarry 
where it is noxious, or the 
mere killing of it where it 
is edible, need involve. It has 
been said often that the wild 
beast which is hunted enjoys 
the diversion. Cvredat Judaus. 
Mark, if you hold this view, 
and when you have the oppor- 
tunity, the demeanour of the 
hunted fox when the end is 
near. For the hunted hare, 
her terror is agonised. Each 
knows full well that life itself 
is at stake, and that the 
chances of the issue are against 
it. The carted stag, the first 
time he is hunted, probably 
runs with the like belief. But 
no animal is quite foolish, 
and when the stag is hunted 


a second time be no doubt re- Photo. HUNTSMAN AND HOUNDS. Copyright 





members the rescuers who oa? 
came to him before when all hope seemed lost. The beast who is certainly no worse off than the beast who runs for his life. 
runs for his livelihood, and is cherished and well fed at other times, Still, cruelty there is, and must be, until human nature is 


changed, in every kind of hunt- 
ing; for it is not the hard 
riding, the stiff fences, and the 
joy of outstripping others, that 
give the keenest pleasure. That 
comes from the knowledge 
that something living is pitting 
its strength and cunning, in 
all cases reluctantly, against the 
Master, the huntsman, and the 
hounds. If this were not the 
explanation there would be no 
excuse for hunting any living 
thing, and the drag would serve 
every legitimate purpose. The 
plain fact remains that it does 
not. How, then, shall hunting 
be justified? On strictly moral 
and logical grounds, perhaps, 
the task were better left unat- 
tempted. If we say the fox 
is mischievous and must be 
destroyed, or the hare is good 
eating and must be killed, the 
obvious answer is that either 
may be killed in manner far 
Photo. THE MEET. Copyrignt More prompt and merciful. 
But the lovers of the chase may 
palliate their conduct. Cruelty 
there is in hunting, unnecessary 
suffering is inflicted; but they 
are the accidents, and not the 
object. Tender-hearted women 
—aye, and men—do frequently 
experience a feeling of reaction 
and almost of disgust, and turn 
away their heads when fox, or 
hare, or otter is broken up. 
‘« Snaffle,” in his recent book, 
records a finish on the Quan- 
tocks: ‘Arthur’s ready knife 
is thrust into his broad chest. 
The blood rushes out in a great 
stream, but the poor stag 
makes no sign but a moaning 
bellow of pain. Silently most 
of the sportsmen turn their 
horses round in the _ lane, 
and move off to. empty flasks 
and light cigars further off. For 
several minutes, I am told, the 
Nici : ‘ : : poor beast stood so, his legs 

: AT THE END OF THE DAY. Copyright gradually beginning to shake, 
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Photo THE EARL OF COVENTRY MOVES OFF WITH THE PACK. 


till he fell down with a crash.”’ That painful spectacle you shall 
never see with ‘“‘ Her Majesty’s.” Where it must come, it is 
wise to turn aside from it, to put it out of sight and out of mind, 
and to place in the balance against the recurring thought of it 
the keen joy and wild delight of the chase that went before. 
All that you may find with ‘“‘ Her Majesty’s,” and amongst those 
who enjoy it you will find also many men to the capacities 
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4 fer past month of November has earned an 
L unenviable reputation among hunting men, 
owing to the exceptionally large number of accidents that have occurred 
in the hunting-field. Some of these mishaps caused injuries of a mild 
nature, others resulted in broken bones, while at least one proved fatal. 
This extraordinary crop of casualties may be accounted for in some measure 
by the backward autumn, and the almost entire absence of those agencies 
which help to make hedges and ditches suitable for cross-country work. Blind 
fences re:gned supreme during the earlier weeks, for no severe frosts or nipping 
winds came to clear the hedges of their summer’s abundance, or to kil the 
luxurious growth that made ditches of insignificant width and depth. almost as 
dangerous as wired fences. On reflection, therefore, it cannot surprise us to hear 
that many a good horse has been brought to the ground, and that not a few 
valuable hunters have paid Nature’s debt for putting confidence in ground that 
appeared to be solid, but, in reality, gave way like a honse of cars, 
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Photo. MAJESTY’S RETURNING HOME. 
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and opportunities of whom the sport shown is exactly suited. 
Amongst them often is one who may be regarded as a valuable 
bulwark of the institution. He is a Member of Parliament, an 
advanced Radical, and a Nonconformist. To reveal his name 
might be to endanger his seat ; let it remain untold, and let us 
wish to Lord Coventry and to “* Her Majesty’s ” many another 
year of prosperous existence. 


In the hunting-field it is generally noticed that neither the wofst nor the 
greatest number of falls occur at the big piaces. It is usually the little trappy 
hedges and ditches that bring the most grief, while some of the severest tumbles 
have taken place on the flat, either by a horse crossing his fore legs, or else one 
of his feet coming down in o a rabbit-hole, or meeting some other obstruction. 
Stiff timber always appears the most dangerous form of fence to jump, 
but this is not actually the case, for hunters, especially those which have had a 
season or two’s experience, as a rule gauge the strength of a kar pretty 
accurately. When it looks unbreakable they usually allow sufficient room, 
while cunning old horses very often smash through hurdles and light wooden 
fences. Another reason why timber jump ng is not so risky as it appears, is that 
the take-off and the landing are o.ten good ; this is especially the case when 
bars are put up instead of gates between fields, In different counties the 
strength of wooden rails and fences varies very much; for instance, stiff bars and 
strong heave-gates are the rule in Sussex, and wozbetide the horse that does not 
c'ear the latter. These heave-gates generally have a bar overthem, which makes 
the whole obstacle al.out as big as an ordinary gate; but this upper rail can, asa 
rule, be easily removed without dismounting, and thus a stout fence of only 
moderate height remains—just the sort of thing to make a young horse jump. 
In Lincolnshire heave-gates are never seen, and th: timber is usually light and 
for the most pari easily broken, consequently accidents in taking bars and such- 
like are for the most part unknown in that county, 

When all things are taken into consideration, we cannot help marvelling at the 
comparatively small num! er of really serious accidents that are recorded year by 
year. Every weekday dur.ng the -eason several thousands of people must take the 

field; many of them are not first- 
rate riders, while a goodly number 
of their horses are very far from fit 
to carry Ceesar’s fortune. . If one were 
to ask a score of hunting men of long 
experience how many tumbles they had 
seen which had prevented the fallen 
ones from immediately getting up and 
conunuing to follow hounds the 
answer received would probably not 
give an average of two per season 
(no account, of course, being taken of 
riders unable to join further in the 
chase owing to injuries to their 
horses). On the other hand, one can 
scarcely go out hunting without seeing 
» someone take a toss; and to observe 
half-a-dozen, or even more, men down 
in the same day is no ufcommecn 
sight. Thus it is to be noted that 
only an extremely small percentage 
of talls are of any real moment. 
Beyond accidents arising from 
tumbles, there are other more or less 
common disasters to be met with in the 
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may be kicked by somebody else’s ho.se, or receive a blow from the bough of a 
tree or a gate-post. Also in some countries there is a chance of being jumped upon 
aftera fall by others following too quickly in one’s wake. These accidents, with 
the exception of-the last-named, can in some measure be avoided by a careful 
horseman. Good judgment will save many mishaps in the hunting-field, and no 
one can be described as a good man to hounds unless he possess this excelent 
quality. Ifa fox-hunter is always riding strange horses, and at the same time 
sends them along, he must expect to get no inconsiderable number of croppers ; 
but, on the other hand, when horse and rider are thor »ughly accustomed to one 
unother they will not often be on the floor, provided that both know their business 
But it must be remembered that the finest horseman, mounted on the best of 
hunters, will at times get falls, that is to say, if he rides up to hounds, for neither 
horses nor men are infallible, and both are subject to make mistakes. In the 
event of a fall, if the rider keeps clear of his horse and does not land on his 
head, it is a thousand to one he is none the worse for hisadventure. In fact, some 
tumbles have only the effect of irritating one and making one ride all the harder, 
but a fall on the head will cool the courage of most people, while a severe 
shaking cerlainly does not increase nerve. At the present day the danger 
involved in riding to hounds has increased, owing to the spread of barbed wire, 
and this evil is more than doubled in a btind country, as the presence of the wire 
often cannot be detected until retreat is out of the question. 

The curious part of falling in the hunting-field is that one often does not 
realise what has happened until one finds oneself rising from the none too tender 
embrace of mother earth. Another singular fact is that many fatal accidents 
have happened when fences were not being negotiated. One of the first and 
one of the most unpleasant tumbles it was ever my ill-luck to receive was 
in the middle of a grass-fie'd. When galloping, my horse crossed his fore legs, 
and, descending on to his head, sent me flying over his neck on to mine. For 
several hours afterwards I was in a more or less dazed condition, 7.e., perhaps 
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for a quarter of an hour at a time I was ouly dimly aware of what was going on 
around me, and then for a short period I would regain all my faculties ; these are 
the symptoms, I believe, of slight concussion of the brain. Talking over hunting 
accidents years afterwards with a sporting doctor, I referred to this fall, and said 
that, when one tumbied like this, an inch or two one way or the other mi:ht 
mean a broken neck. He replied, ** Less than that.” Not a very encouraging 
remark for one who spends six months out of every twelve following hounds. 
Some falls are very comical, others just the reverse; in the hunting-field 
comedy soon turns to tragedy, and vce versa. To quote a case in point from 
personal experience. It happened in this wise: Hounds were running very 
slowly across a piece of bad scenting country, when I had occasion to put my 
horse at a hedge, on the other side of which was a wide and deep ditch. Not 
having sufficient way on, asa sailor would say, my horse failed to clear the 
ditch. <A friend of mine, who was close behind, seeing me disappear like the 
devil in a pantomime, rode up, expect ng to find me in the bottom of the ditch 
with my hunter uppermo t. After feeling my horse rise in the air, the next 
thing I recollect was finding myself standing up immediately behind my animal, 
who was also on his feet in the ditch. I managed to climb out ; but not so my 
horse, for the newly-cut banks were too straight and deep to admit of him 
following my example. On looking about me I saw, some yards away, a place 
where the bank offered less opposition, So I made my horse walk along the 
hottom of the ditch, and in dong so he passed under a foot-bridge (this 
gives some idea of the depth of the ditch). Coming to the place I selected, 
he easily managed to scramble up the bank. Neither of us suffered in the 
least from our adventure. Tere was a fall that might easily have resulted in a 
tragedy, but it ended in becoming a comedy. Experiences somewhat similar to 
those related come to the lot of every follower of hounds ; but, as I have before 
mentioned, the fatal and really serious accidents are very smail: in comparison 
with the number of people who annually take the field. IeLios. 





HAVE arranged a day's rook-hawking with my friend, 


Captain F——, and on the date fixed I have just arrived at 
the little station of S—— to find Abbs, the Captain’s tried 


and trusty henchman, ready to convey me and my kit up to the 
Hall. We are soon rolling along behind a fast-going mare, and 
] am enjoying the lovely morning which has hardly broken out 
of the white mist that still hangs everywhere. We are nearing 
the Hall, and as the cart swings around the drive the worthy 
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Captain is seen hooding up the falcons, which have been out 
weathering on their blocks. There are four of them, three 
of which are “ Red passage” falcons, the fourth being a magnifi- 
cent three seasons’ ‘“‘ haggard.” They certainly look a grand 
lot as they sit waiting to be taken up The next move is to put 
them on the cadge, which, with the aid of the carpenter, has 
been fitted to the back of the cart. However, it will only carry 
three falcons, the fourth being carried on the glove. The other 
necessary goods are two live lures (a couple of pigeons with 
soft leather jesses), each ina separate bag, to be carried by 
the Captain and myself respectively, a dead lure each, a spare 
hood or two, a pair of glasses, and last, but not least, the lunch. 
I am mounted on a fast cob that has the reputation of being the 
‘best fencer for twenty miles round’; the Captain is mounted on 
his favourite old hunter, Joe, who, in spite of the fact that his wind 
is not quite so free as in the days when he carried his master 
over a country in which fences were big and hounds ran fast, 
is quite up to runs of a mile or so. Well does he know the 
moment when the falcon is hooded off, and, after a short wait, 
the excitement of getting away, which, if not equal to the first 
burst of hounds, helps to carry him and his rider to the spot 
where the falcon is sitting, already a ring of black feathers round 
her, at the spot where she put in her fital stoop at the hard- 
dying Corvus frugilegus. 

Abbs is in the cart, while the Captain, with Amanda, the 
haggard falcon, on his wrist, and myself make up the party. 
We have a short ride of half a mile or so, when about 4ooyds. 
away we view several rooks feeding on some newly-ploughed 
land. ‘They'll do,” says the Captain. ‘ Abbs, you drive on 
towards Norton’s Clump, the haven which our intended victim will 
probably make for.” We ride up a small drove, and are now in 
the same field with the rooks. ‘The Captain is drawing the hood 
straps, and now the hood is off. For an instant Amanda sits, 
keen, and with her large dark eyes looking with fierce eagerness 
at the quarry. Away she goes, mounting into the light breeze 
with quick and powerful strokes of her graceful wings, but the 
rooks have long ago seen her and are off, as well they may, up 
wind. ‘ They’re sure to come this way,” cries the Captain, and 
turning, Joe waits for the first stoop. The falcon is well above 
them now, and closing her wings, we see her falling at the rook 
at an incredible speed; but as she is almost on top of him, with a 
series of sideway shiftings he is missed. A small puff of feathers, 
however, proclaims that it has been a near shave for him, and 
well he knows it, for giving up all hope of besting the falcon in 
flight, he turns, and with Norton’s Clump in his mind’s eye does 
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his best to get there, the wind 
helping him. But Amanda has 
recovered herself, and is after 
him. Now isthe time to ride ; 
SO away we go, watching the 
flight and the country as best 
we can, and after a_ sharp 
gallop of a quarter of a mile, 
in which distance three dykes 
and a fence or two are success- 
fully negotiated, we arrive at 
the spot where we expect to 
find Amanda; after we have 
waited five or six minutes we 
hear the ring of her bell, and 
are soon on the spot, to find 
her breaking into the quarry. 
The Captain is soon off Jce 
and ‘*‘ making in” to the falcon 
with a reward of fresh beef, 
and by a little palming and 
substituting of the beef in the 
place of the rook she is taken 
up, and, being rewarded by a 
few mouthfuls, is hooded. 

We now make our way to 
the road, and soon come up 
with Abbs. The next to be 
flown is Julia, one of the 
passage falcons. Although 
very deadly in her stoop, she 
is often given to rake away, 
which wastes much _ time 
and causes great anxiety. 
However, we proceed to find 
another rook, and are not kept waiting long, for Abbs 
marks a solitary one marching about on some newly-sown 
wheat. As there are a couple of trees at no great distance, 
I quietly make a detour in order to be in waiting should our 
friend think to escape by putting into them. But this rook is no 
chicken, and already is making off; the Captain has noticed it 
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and has slipped Julia. Up she goes, but it is soon evident that 


‘her attentions are not turned towards the wily one, who has 


sneaked off at his best pace. In the distance I can see a flock 
of pigeons feeding on some rough ground outside the village. 
Julia has also seen them, and is travelling, high up, straight over 
them. Up they go, and like a stone down comes the falcon with 
one of her deadly stoops; a pigeon tries to shift, but it is of no 


PLUMING HER QUARRY. 
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avail, and in the distance I can just make out a white object 
falling quickly to earth. We mark her down, and as we have 
some little distance to go, hurry forward, knowing that by the 
time we come up with her she will have half a cropful. Luckily 
we have no difficulty in finding her, and soon she is hooded up 
and on the way back to the cart. 

At the Captain’s suggestion we break into our lunch-basket, 
and after discussing its contents put on the pipe of peace. The 
falcons, as they sit on the cadge, all hooded, with their feathers 
ruffed out, showing them to be keen and in flying condition, and 
the occasional tinkle of their bells, as one or the other vainly 
scratches at the eye-piece of her hood, make a most pleasing 
picture. We now have to proceed nearly two miles before we 
are rewarded by marking some rooks on a large field of early 
wheat. ‘I am anxious to try Jess,” the Captain remarks, ‘as 
she has only been flown once since her moult, and was then 
disappointed, the rook having put into some small trees, and so 
cheated her.” She is a perfect rook-hawk, the pick of Mollen’s 
catch, of the dark variety, with feet and cere of the bluish colour; 
she certainly looks a beauty, and in the pink of condition. 
After taking off the leash and swivel, and loosening the hood 
straps, we make an advance on the rooks. They have evidently 
seen something of the kind before, for, uttering discordant caws, 
they endeavour to increase the distance between us with alli 
haste. However, they soon find that there is a feathered enemy 
after them, and, with renewed caws, disperse in all directions, 
One is singled out by the falcon; he tries to ring up, but the 
falcon has the advantage of him there, and puts in a quick stoop, 
missing him, however; this gives M’Corvus new pluck, so 
round he comes, and makes off down wind. This move has 
gained him a good deal of advantage, the falcon still flying into 
the wind, and by the time she is round the rook is fast nearing a 
place of safety, in the shape of a sheepfold. The falcon has given 
up, and is looking for the lure, which the Captain soon swings, 
and, although at a distance of nearly a quarter of a mile, she 
swings round and comes like an arrow straight to us. There is 
a rush and a swish as she dashes past, so close that one can feel 
the back-draught quite plainly, and, shooting up, she gracefully 
descends and sits on the lure, the Captain having thrown it out 
for her. The reward is given, and with some little remonstrance 
she is taken up and hooded. It is now half-past three, so we 
decide to be content with one more flight and then to return. 

The next on the list is Beauty. She is a Welsh falcon, 
and an excellent rook-hawk. We are prepdring to start in 
search of another rook, when one is observed coming straight 
over; us so the hood being struck, the falcon is thrown off, 
and, viewing her quarry, up ‘she goes with a dash that must 
make him feel pale, although he does not show it. ‘‘ Come on,” 
cries the Captain, and we gallop after the pair over some stiffish 
plough. The first stoop is unsuccessful, but the second, which 
the falcon puts in with fearful force, knocks the rook completely 
over; but he has recovered himself, and makes a final dash for 
life; he has been terribly shaken by the last stoop, and with 
a despairing caw, as the falcon binds to him, together they come 
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tumbling down to earth. We are soon up, and find Beauty too 
done to administer the coup de grace, being completely out of 
breath; this is soon given, and she is allowed to break into and 
enjoy the life-blood of her victim. This over, she is hooded up, 
and we work back to the road to meet Abbs, who has driven 
round to meet us. 

The next move is towards home, where we arrive after 


AIR gardens beau 
tify this land of 
ours, but we 


thought the wind-swept 
isles of Orkney and Shet- 
land more blessed with 
bird life than the hardy 
flowers that garland the 
year with blossom, until 
we discovered a charming 
garden at Kirkwall, of 
which Mr. Scott Wilson 
has kindly sent us photo- 
graphs. 

They represent the 
garden of Mr. W. D. 
Baikie, of Tankerness 
House, Kirkwall, who in 
the face of climatic diffi- 
culties has produced de- 
lightful results. Readers 
who are placed by stormy 
coasts and love gardening 
should take to heart what 
iswritten here. Mr. 
Baikie’s success in 
Orkney is of no common 
kind, if one remembers 
the desolate and exposed 
positions of the isles. 
The writer remembers 
well the peaty hills, with little tree life to relieve their brown 
colouring, and the home of bog and moorland flowers, but of 
true gardening there is practically none. 

Mr. Baikie writes us that ‘shelter was the great necessity. 
The stone walls of the country were insufficient protection, the 
wind sweeping over them with such force as to tear the plants 
out of the ground.”” The walls were removed, and some tele- 
graph poles purchased, which made a very strong fence about 
8ft. in height. Outside this black currant bushes were planted 





ROSES AND FOXGLOVES. 


A GARDEN IN ORKNEY. 





MIXED BORDERS OF 
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a jog of a couple of miles. The falcons have now to be fed 
up, which occupies three-quarters of an hour, after which 
they are put up for the night on the screens in their spacious 
mews, to spend it in digesting the gorge that each has received. 
We adjourn to the house, and after a hot bath and change settle 
down by a roaring fire and enjoy the soothing weed, discussing 
the various merits of the Captain’s falcons. ASTUR. 


and entwined in the fence, 
thus forming a perfect and 
useful shelter, breaking 
the force of the wind, yet 
not keeping the garden 
too confined. 

We have never 
visited a more desolate 
region for tree and shrub 
than both the Orkney and 
Shetland Isles, and in this 
garden they will not grow 
higher than the fence; 
planes, elms, and ash, not- 
withstanding the fierce 
winds, thrive better than 
other kinds. Fortunate 
is it that almost all dwarf- 
flowering shrubs delight 
in the mild breezy 
climate, and bushes of 
Fuchsia: Riccartoni glad- 
den many a barren spot. 
Mr. Baikie says that 
fuchsias, escallonias, and 
veronicas are happy, but 
not laurels and hollies. 

As to flowers, the 
hardy perennials, at least 
the majority of them, 
flourish more luxuriantly 
than in the South, and the flowers are larger, not forgetting the 
annuals, which, in the north of Scotiand and these isles, are won- 


HARDY FLOWERS. 





A SUNNY CORNER. 


derfully vigorous and intense in colour. Sotherners visiting the 
North are surprised to see annual flowers, weakly with us, 
strong, and prolonging their flowering time far into the autumn. 
This is simply a matter of climate. 

Hollyhocks in this Kirkwall garden grow over toft. in 
height, and were flowering on November 2nd last; they would 
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probably grow mnch taller, but the winds from the Atlantic are 
not kind to things of tall stature. Foxgloves luxuriate, attain- 
ing some.umes 8ft. in height, the flower stems showy and 
graceful; dahlias, the old-fashioned hardy perennials, such as 
campanulas and larkspurs, particularly those that die down in 
winter, and all the bulbs are a.success. In fact, Mr. Baikie 
writes: ‘I have had flowers for the table from the open air all 
the year round for the last ten years, except on rare occasions 
when the ground has been covered with snow.” 

Rock gardening is a new feature, and the alpine flowers 
love this northern clime, auriculas, primulas, and a hundred 
cems of high alpine pastures blossoming profusely every year, 
and although the flower garden is only about three-quarters of 
an acre in extent—the soil deep light black loam—to enumerate 
the list of perennials grown would occupy far more space than 
we can spare. 

As to vegetables, all succeed except asparagus and French 
beans, and naturally sea-kale is the most luxuriant, but few 
things fail. 

We hope readers who are similarly placed, and find garden- 
ing anything but pleasurable, will receive encouragement through 
the successfu! efforts of Mr. Baikie, and first provide strong 
shelter. The Orkney and Shetland Isles offer many attractions 
to the lover of outdoor life, and the sea-fishing is probably 
unequalled. 





AST week’s sport was not of a very exciting nature, and all the less so 
:-. perhaps for coming immediately after three good da, s’ racing at Kempton 
and Sandown Parks. Nottingham, Leicester, and Plumpton gave us 
well-managed and well-attended meetings, it is true, and fields ruled large at 
all of them, but the class was not high enough to provoke mu-h interes*, and to 
my mind there are few things more depressing than to see a large field of 
abso'utely worthless cast-offs from the flat running for a £40 hurdle-race. 
Hurd!e-racing is but a hybrid sport at the best—bad flat-racing, I have heard one 
of the best jud_les in England call it—and it is only when we see really high-class 
horses running over ‘‘ sticks” that it is of the smallest interest. Steeplechasing, 
oa the other hand, when it wasa test of jumping rather than of speed, and when 
there were some decent ‘‘countries” to race over, was a grand sport, but, thanks 
to National Hunt legislation, it has now fallen so low that, except at Liverpool, 
we see very little racing ‘‘ between the flags” that is worthy the name of steeple- 
chasing. 

The enormous number of entries obtained for the races at Nottingham 
on Tuesday foretold big fields, and no one was surprised when no 
fewer than fifteen runners turned out for the first event of the afternoon, the 
Selling National Hunt Flat Race. Among these were two animals once thought 
a lot of, namely, Lord Percy and Prattle, but they both ran badly, and 
Clansman II., a bay gelding by Child of the Mist, having beaten Chop by a 
length and a-half, was bought in for 100 guineas. These miserable svlling 
affaiis may help to swell the fund, but they are perfectly uninteresting except as 
a medium for gambling, and the sooner they are done away with the better. 
The sooner, too, that most of the horses that take part in them are put into cabs, 
or shot, the better for themselves and everyone concerned. A different class of 
animal altogether is Mr. Vyner’s well-bred brown colt Yorkmint, by Minting— 
Lily of Lumiey, who won the Elvaston Steeplechase Plate. This is a very 
promising four year old, and not unlikely to make a good-class chaser in time. 
The Welbeck Ilandicap Hurdle Kace was won by the favourite, Mr. Tom 
Cannon’s Norih Sea, a son of Ocean Wave and Dutch Girl. The race was run 
at a miserable pace, and Mr. Spencer Gollan’s The Possible made most of the 
running until North Sea went up to him over the last hurdles, and running 
more generously than usual, beat him easily by three lengths. Carriden was 
third, and Phil Brown, who ran we!l once or twice last season, fourth, 

On the second day, the Great Midland Handicap Steeplechase of 405 sovs. 
was a more interesting affair, in fact the only important event of the week. 
This is run over two miles only, and as Barcalwhey’s fore is generally supposed 
to be staying rather than dash, it was not suiprising that Morello and Rory 
O’More were both preferred to him in the market, as also was Stalker, a five 
year old, carrying 1ost. 8lb. Morello, who is probably the best horse in 
training over two miles of fences, was carrying 12st. 7lb., and giving 21\b. to 
Barcalwhey, whilst the Epsom-trained Rory O’More, once thought certain to win 
a Grand National, had 5lb, less than Lord Cowley’s horse, the useful Grudon 
had 11st. 12lb. in the saddle, and Mr. Harry McCalmont’s five year old 
Runnelstone rost. 10lb. The favourite was soon out of it, as, something 
having gone wrong with Lord Cowley’s stirrups, he was at once pulled up, 
whilst Rory O’More soon afterwards broke down. Runnelstone landed over the 
last fence four or five lengths in front, and looked all over like winning, until 
Barcalwhey bore down on him, and, going half as fast again, beat him easily by a 
couple of lengths, with old Grudon a bad third, and Lord Cadogan’s Deliverer 
fourth. There was nothing very grand in the performance, seeing that Barcal- 
whey met all these on favourable terms, but he could not do more than win, and 
that he did easily. He is a very nice horse indeed, of the little, wiry type, and 
he will win plenty of races during the present season if he is not run out of his 
class. 

At the same time, I think it more than probable that the favourite would 
have won but for the con‘refemps alluded to, and I look upon him as a very 
high-class jumper indeed. _ Barcalwhey is a beautifully-bred horse, and full of 
Birdcatcher b'ood, which always tel!s its tale over a country, or anywhere else 
for the matter of that. He is by Burca'dine, who is by Solon (by West 
Australian out of a daughter of Birdcatcher) out of Bull,roe, by Lelladrum 
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(Birdca'cher) from Bon Accord (by Adventurer out of a daughter of Bird- 
catcher). 1 have never been very fond of Melbourne in tail male, and I have 
always attributed Barcaldine’s excellence as a race-horse and his success as a 
sire to his three good strains of Birdcatcher. Barcalwhey’s dam, Junket, is 
also inbred to the same blood on her two inside quarterings, being by Hampton, 
whose dam, Lady Langden, was by Kettledrum (Birdcatcher), out of Hippodrome, 
by Oxfurd (son of B:rdcatcher). And writing of the Birdcatcher blood, which 
has been the predominant feature in the pedigrees of most of this year’s big 
winners, reminds me how closely it bears inbreeding to, and that its best results 
are usually obtained by breeding in to it through its Oxford and Stockwell 
Lranches, : 

This, of course, is the case in Ballyroe’s pedigree, Kettledrum being by 
Rataplan, own brother to Stockwell. As a correspondent in the Sfortsman 
o! serves in last Saturday’s issue of that paper, Sterling, son of Oxford, made his 
three lest hits with [sola Bella, Cherry Duchess, and Casuistry, respectively 
daughter, grand-daughter, and great-grand-daughter of Stockwell, the last-named 
being also a great-grand-daughter of Rataplan. Most of his greatest son’s 
(Isonomy) best winners, too, have been from mares closely related to Stockwell or 
Rataplan ; whilst his own brother, Fernandez, got his two best sons, Gonsalvo 
and Miguel, from a daughter and a grand-daughter of Stockwell. All this _ is 
close inbreeding to Birdcatcher, and it seems to deserve some little attention on 
the part of breeders, especially at this time of year. In former articles on stud 
matters I have drawn attention to the extraordinary potency of the Birdcatcher 
family through these two lines, and I intend shortly to write something about 
the next most important line of the great Whalebone tribe, namely, that of 
Touchstone, principally représented now by the sons and daughters of the game 
little Hampton, who was by a grandson of Touchstone out of a grand-daughter 
of Rataplan. 

Another letter well worth readaig in last Saturday’s S/or/sman is Nat 
Gould’s anent the starting-machine. As the writer has seen hundreds of races 
started with this in Australia, and also with the flag in England, he should 
surely be in a position to judge betweea the merits and demerits of the two 
systems, and this is what he says: ‘* No man will ever get, or ever got, horses 
away with such despatch as a machine will.” As he goes on to point out, it abso- 
lutely does away with false starts, it prevents tedious delays at the post, and it 
gives every horse a chance of getting a fair start. And yet, in spite of all these 
advantages, which have been absolutely proved, and are well known to everyone, 
the idiotic and reprehensible conservatism of the Jockey Club is still protecting 
an obsolete system, which ruins the tempers and legs of young horses, causes 
endless delays at the post, is eminently unfair to horses carrying heavy weights, 
upsets form, and opens the door to dishonesty. — It is satisfactory to see that one 
member of this ultra-conservative body not only has the common-sense to see the 
many advantages of the machine, but the courage of his opinions too, Another 
very strong argument in favour of the machine is the one pointed out by this 
nobleman at a recent meeting of the Jockey Club, The only argument against 
half-mi'e races for two year olds—and certainly these babies ought not to run 
any further antil ha'fway through the season at least— s the starting difficulty, 
As this would be at once removed by using the startii g-gate, its introduction 
would prolably be followed by the institution of half-mile races for two 
year olds, a step which would undoubtedly be of immense benefit to the breed 
at large. 

The greatest of all the merits of the starting-gate is that it absolutely 
prevents false starts, one of the principal curses of racing in this country. In 
America they tried the system of calling horses back alter raising the barrier, 
but it was, as it was obviously bound to be, a failure. I have lately been 
discussing this matter with a gentleman who has started a great number of races 
in India with the ‘*‘ gate,” and his experience is that there is seldom any difficulty 
in getting the horses to form line behind the barrier, and that there is never any 
occasion to pull the lever until they are in a position to get off absolutely 
together, in which case there cannot be any occasion to call them back, Of 
course, if the starter chooses to pull the lever which raises the barrier be‘ore the 
horses are in line, it will be a bad start, just the same as it is now i! he drops his 
flax when the horses are all over the place. ‘The machine in no sense does away 
with or usurps the functions of the starter, it merely assists him in the discharge 
of his duties, and it is quite certain that when once its use has become general 
in this country--as it surely will-——neither Mr, Arthur Coventry nor any other 
starter will ever wish to use the flag again. 

Mr. Nat Gould also has a word or two to say about Sloan’s riding. I have 
more than once pointed out in these notes that, every horse being able to gallop 
any given distance in some shortest space of time, the only true way of winning 
races is obviously to ride him so that he shall gallop the allotted distance in the 
shortest period of time he is capable of. This is what Mr, Gould says on this 
point; ‘¢If a horse can run a mile in Imin, 40sec., and the race is run in 
Imin. 42sec., how is it he wasn’t in the first three? The answer is, becatise he 
didn’t go fast.enough.” In other words, he was pulled back and kept behind 
waiting on something else, instead of being allowed to stride along and run the 
distance in his best time. And this is a thing we see done many times every 
day we go racing by the English jockeys of the present day. Therefore it is that 
Lord Durham thinks that Sloan’s visit to England will be of benefit to the sport 
in this country, by showing up the absurdity of our present system of race-riding. 
This it certainly will if our jockeys will only learn fiom it to let their horses run 
their own races more than they do now. 

On the first day of the Leicester Meeting the December Handicap Hurdle 
Race was won by The Slug, by Petronel. He only beat a moderate lot, but he 
evidently stays, and he may make a useful horse over fences some day. What 
a nice horse, but an unlucky one at the same time, was Petronel, who 
unfortunately died at the Cobham Stud early this year. And mention of 
Cobham reminds me that I have just seen there the Australian Abercorn, a 
tremendous performer in his own country. A recent arrival in this country from 
the Antipodes, Patron, is also located there, and a very nice horse he is, whilst 
old Trenton, sire of one of the best yearlings I saw at Doncaster in September 
last, is also there; so that this stud is full of the stout Musket blood through its very 
best channels, although Carnage, the truest shaped ‘‘ Waler” I ever saw, has gone 
to the Graditz Stud in Germany. Mr. Vyner’s Docetist, who ran second to 
New Jersey at Sandown Park, filled the same position behind Merry Monk in 
the Montrose Hurdle Race Plate for three year olds, and will probably go one 
better before he is much older. In fact Mr. Vyner looks like playing an 
important part in this season’s sport under National Hunt Rules, although | still 
think that most of the plums will go to the stable presided over ly Mr. R. C, 
Dawson. A fairly good field turned out for the Leicester Handicap Hurdie 
Racz on the second day of the Leicester Meeting, in which Coffee Cooler beat 
Carriden pretty easily at 5lb., the top weight, Stop, with 12st. 5lb., being 
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fourth. Bach was among the beaten lot, and perhaps will never be so good over 
timber as he was once expected to be. 

This victory of Coffee Cooler’s says something in favour of Swaledale, who 
had given him-2lb., and an easy beating, at Sandown Park the week hefore, 
and the last-named must be pretty useful just now. Plumpton was well 
attended on Saturday, when proceedings opened with the Ovingdean Steeple- 
chase, in which old Norton took part. He jumped badly, however, and was 
never dangerous, Royal Tyrant, the outsider of the three runners, winning 
easily, with the Waler last. As Mr, Gollan’s horse was only giving 171b. to 
Royal Tyrant, he must have gone utterly to the bad since the day when he was 
fancied for a Liverpool Grand National. At Guwick on Friday Royston Crow 
will win the Metropolitan Steeplechase, unle s he be kept in reserve for 
Windsor, in which case Dead Level may score; and Swaledale looks like 
taking the Croydon Hurdle Hindicap. The Winter Steeplechase will be won 
by Sweet Charlotte. At Windsor, on Saturday, Royston Crow, or Parma 
Violet, looks like winning the Clewer Handicap Steeplechase, and Gralloch 
the Maiden Hurdle Race, although, if Dielytra has taken kindly to jumping, he 
might make a top-sawyer at the game. 

It would be useless to try to. write anything interest ng about last week’s 
Newmarket sales, which were flat, stale, and unprofitable to a degree. New- 
market is the worst place in the world at which to sell bloodstock, and as last 
week’s catalozues included a terrible lot of rubbish, the result was disappointing 
to sellers and intensely boring to the general pubic. A very cheap lot was a fine 
black filly by Blue Green —Intruder, to Mr. W. A lison, for 100 guineas. This 
filly would be sure to win races, but was bought, I believe, for the purpose of 
be ng mat -d with Trenton. The Reeve, by Goldfinch—Nemesis. must have 
been well bought at 1,200 guineas, and Disraeli was very cheap at 850 guineas, 
seeing how he is bred, by Galopin—Lady Yard'ey, and that he is a Two 
Thousand winner. I doubt if Labrador will ever get back the 1, 100 guineas given 
for him by Mr. Bottomley, at any rate unless he mends his manners, but [ am 
afraid that Mr. Ralph Sneyd had a very bad sale of his mares from th: Keele 
Stud. Mr. Patton’s mares made better prices, but Marguerite, by Galopin— 
Faraway, and covered by Carnage, must have been cheap at 210 guineas; a d 
then among some mares, ‘‘ the property of a gentleman,” we saw Filomena, by 
Petrarch—Hawthornd ile, and covere | by St. Ser, make 1,020 guineas, whil-t 
Simooa, by St. Simon—Shotover, and covered by Best Man, went to the sa e 
buyer, M. E. Blanc, for 3,000 guineas. I know tat the last named of these two 
cou'd have been bought for about a third of this price not long ago, and they 
were probably both well sold. The well-bred Wise Virgin, by Wisdom 
Elizabeth, was bought by Lord Falmouth well within her vaiu: for 800 guineas, 
but taken altogether the sales generally can only be descrilxd as a ‘* frost.” 

Ourrost. 





that country be one where the hounds are hunted by a master of the 

science of fox-hunting, the pleasure iseven greater. Many people would 
teil you, and I should agree, that James Bailey, of the Essex, is one of the best of 
living huntsmen, and therefore I accepted an invitation to see the pack at work, 
sure, whatever might be the fortunes of the day’s sport, that my journey would 
not be in vain. Let me tell then what I saw on Friday week from Easton. 
The country is a good one, perhaps as good as any part of Essex, and that, as 
everyone knows, is a sporting one. — For the information of those who have not 
been there, I may say that while there is some plough, and that fairly sticky, 
there is also grass, the fields are of fair size, and a bold jumping ho:se would be 
nowhere out of place. As we were on the extreme boundary of the county we 
drew back towards Dunmow. A rough night made the smaller coverts doubtful, 
and, alas! the beautiful stretch of woods at Easton did not hold a single fox. 
The old Lord Maynard who hunted here would certainly have had a word to say 
to the keepers about this. The very pheasants chuckled over our discomfiture 
as we left these coverts, but strangers rei;n now at Easton Lodge. 

Yet have the Essex Hunt much to be thankful for—a race of farmers and 
local business men who are keen spo'tsmen, scarcely any wire, and a_well- 
supported hunt. So a blank day was hirdly likely, and a fox made his appear- 
ance from a small covert not very far from Dunmow. There was a bad scent, 
and had we not had a good huntsman, and a very handy pack of hounds—I 
think I never saw hounds turn so easily—we should have run well for three 
fields up wind, and there wou'd have been an end of it all; but as it was, Bailey 
managed to work out a nice little circular hunt with the help of a small light- 
coloured fox that jumped up in front of hounds. But they could not run him 
further than they could see him, and, though the fox was so close in front, could 
only feel their way back to the covert we had started from. Here the fox skirted 
the covert, and then turned back through it, but hounds could not make much 
of it. 

Having said thus much about the unknown country, which somehow always 
stands out more clearly in the memory than more familiar pastures, and 
returning to the Midlands, the run of the week was Mr. Fernie’s gallop from 
Norton Gorse to Gartree. This was for point and country one of the best runs 
which has been seen in Leicestershire this season. I give you the words of an 
eye-witness whom I interviewed quite in approved fashion: ‘‘ Yes, I was-out 
on Thursday at Burton Overy. Of course we drew Glen Oaks and Glen Gorse, 
and found a fox in the latter. Nothing much followed, and we lost him near 
Norton. From there we found the fox which started the great run. The fox 
broke on the Houghton side of the gorse, and I got a good start down the hill. 
Thinking his point was the Coplow, I kept to the right, and hounds kept 
bearing towards me. After we crossed the Oakham road I got a nice line 
across to the Coplow. My second horseman had been sharp enough to go 
direct to the Coplow, and picked me up at the corner. With a fresh horse it 
was easy to keep hounds in touch past Lowesby Start. The pace was not very 


‘i | *O hunt in a strange country always has a charm for the sportsman, and if 
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great, though quite enough with the somewhat heavy going and the ‘ences still 
blind in parts. Either the fox was headed near Ashby, or a fresh fox jumped 
out, for the pick turned very sharply here and went into Adam’s Gorse. 
Eventually hounds took a line out to Gartree Hil, where they gave it up. Mr. 
Foster, Captain Burns-Hartopp, Mr. McNei.l, and Hugh Owen got to the en]. 
The Melton people who had started out in the morning in a special train were 
thus brought back to their own doors, but as the Master looked round on the 
survivois of this fine run, he would see among them a considerable majority of 
his own most regular followers and supporters.” 

After such a gallop I am not going back to the Quorn on Monday, which 
was, it must be confessed, a somewhat disappointing day ; but the Cottesmore 
Tuesday was well worthy of record as being marked by good, though not extra- 
ordinary, sport. It rained in to:rents, but that made but little difference to the 
field, which was enormous. The Duchess of Newcastle is staying with her 
mother, Mrs. Candy, at Somerby, and was out, of course. Lady Georgiana 
Curzon was there, and Lady Sirah Wilson, her sister. Mr. McNeill came from 
Carlton Curlieu, and the e were, Lesides the usual followers, quite a number ol 
strange faces. The first fox from Owston Wood, running right over Wadborough 
Ifill Top, served the purpose of scattering the field, while the second kept 
hounds employed for some time in Owston Wood. ‘The scent was good in 
covert, or perhaps it would be more accurate to siy that hounds kept very close 
to their fox, for they ran him very hard up and down the wood. The chorus 
of hound musi: was beautiful, for if the Cottesmore have room they have plenty 
of tongue. This fox was very bent on getting into Owston lit:le wood, but he 
was fairly made to go by the drive of the pack and take to the Knossington 
Valley. Directly, however, he had established a lead, he swung right round, 
but for once there was a man in the right place, and he was fairly headed. 
Baffled in making his point, the fox now went right away, through Lady Wood 
and Orton Park Wood. Of course, we might have changed in the latter covert, 
and the line over Langham Pastures and to Ranksbo:ough Gorse looked very like 
an Orton fox. However that might be, the fox ran alongside the Whissendine, 
and eventually got into Ranksborough and beat hounds fairly. It was rather a 
twisting run, but still an excellent hunt. I believe that they had an a'most 
equally good run from Oakham Pastures in the afternoon, but it is perhaps 
hardly necessary to say that for one horse the morning gallop was more than 
enoush,. 

For the Belvoir this week I am reduced again to hearsay evidence, but I 
should think that their run on Tuesday to Brant Broughton, in the Blankney 
country, with an outlier from Fenton was the best. The hunt lasted about 
5omin., and though the pace was not steeplechasing, yet the fences take some 
doing in this country, and those few who rode the line found quite enough 
occupation in keeping with the pack. The rain in the afternoon was very heavy, 
and my informant, in common with some others. came back after the first run 
was Over. 

I hear on very good authority that it is unlikely that Lord Willoughby de 
Broke wi.l ever be able to hunt hounds again, and that he may not even be able 
to continue the Mastership after the present season. Lord Southampton is talked 
of as a probable successor to the post, which Lord Wil'oughby has made <z 
lifficult one to fill. I should think if you took the Midland packs, and worked 
out the sport they had had, that the Warwickshire have a better average than 
any other hunt for the last five seascns. That hunting men do not forget their 
friends in misfortune 1s shown by the fact that the fund for the widow and 
chil ren of William Hurrell, the trusty first whipper-in of the Puckeridge, has 
already reached £250. 

It usually happens that when one is late for the meet one either heads 
the fox, and thereby gets into trouble, or else arrives at covert only to see hounds 
and field disappearing in the distance. Although I was guilty of making a 
somewhat late start yesterday (Friday) week, yet all went well, and better luck 
fell to my lot than perhaps I rightly deserved, for neither of the above-mentioned 
calamities befel your scribe. | On such occasions as these one can often improve 
matters by keeping a sharp look-out, and this precaution I duly took as I pursued 
my way through the little village of Edburton and by Truleigh Farm, with the 
result that I observed that Horton Rough was in course of being drawn. When 
nearly abreast of Tottington Farm a characteristic movement among the 
horsemen told me that a fox had been found. Tlounds then, I subsequently ascer- 
tained, took their way by Old Wood towards Oreham, and then bending slightly 
to the right, crossed the stream that here intersects the country. A convenient 
bridge and a handy lane now let me get on something like terms with the pack, 
which hunted on at a moderate pace to the Henfield and Poyning’s. The 
country herealouts is still very blind in places, and more than one horse exp'ored 
the bottoms of the treacherous ditches ; the heavy rains of the preceding days had 
also made the going very deep, and one or two of the grass fields rode as heavy as 
upland plough in its normal condition. Should we get much more wet during 
the next week or two,’ this country will in many places be quite under water and 
be practically’ unridablte. On reaching the hard road our horses must have 
experienced considerable relief, but they were not destined to stop upon 
its muddy surface very’ long, for the fox made a bend towards Wick 
Wood, and then turning to the right entered Shave’s Wood. A man near 
the stream said he had viewed our quarry in the open on the Albourne 
side of the wood, but if this was correct our fox’s heart had evidently 
failed him, and he had turned into covert at the Muddleswood end. Anyhow 
the fox was viewed here quite beaten, and turned right tack through 
Shave’s Wood to Wick Wood. Just beyond here hounds suddenly threw up, 
and a long cast failed to put matters right, so our huntsman lifted the pack 
towards Woodmancote, and when they got on the grass they seemed for a few 
minutes to have touched a good line. Nought came of it, however, so the word 
was given for the drawing of the Woodmancote covert. Hounds were soon 
busily engaged, and as we stood by discussing those hundred and one subjects 
which form the conversation of the hunting-field, a bright-looking little fox, 
whose experience I expect was limited, trotted across the fie!d in front of us and 
disappeared through the hedge. The pack were soon in hot pursuit, but our 
pleasure was of short duration, for Wick Wood was followed as_ usual ‘by the 
inevitable Shave’s Wood, where our quarry managed to conceal his diminu- 
tive form. 

If any sportsman hunting in this country were prevented on Fridays from 
leaving home until rather late in the day, and he ‘habitually rode straight to 
Shave’s Wood, it is ten to one he would sooner or later get with hounds. This 
covert is a perfect strongho'd of the vulpine tribe, and it is always a sure find ; 
and if our horses do occasionally drop their hind legs into one of the ditches that 
intersect it we must not grumble. The rides in many places are now hock-deep 
in mud—Bunyan surely must have had some such place in his mind when he 


wrote of the Slough of Despond. X. 
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said the first fluffy 

kitten to the second 
fluffy kitten, ‘“‘that the men- 
people, when they speak of us 
to each other, always talk 
about us as ‘such playful little 
things.’ It’s too disgusting.” 

“* Playful!’’ the second 
fluffy kitten rejoined. ‘ They 
make themselves exceedingly 
playful at our expense. ‘They 
seem to think that our only 
object in life is to be 
made fools of for their amuse- 
ment.” 

The two kittens were 
sitting side by side on the seat 
of a swing, where the insolent 
hands of men-people had put 
them. They sat looking as 
full of pleading dignity as they 
knew how, with the object of 
showing the men-people that 
it was no place for a self- 
respecting kitten to be on the 
seat of a swing and LauNcHED 
A-SWINGING till he had to hold 
on with hand-claws and feet- 
claws to avoid being upset on C. Rerd, Wishaw, N.B. 
the ground. 

Altogether there were three of the fluffy kittens—Alexander, 
Cyrus, and Darius ; but Alexander would take no part in this 
Swinging business. He had done with it, for the present, he 
declared. His temper had been sorely tried that morning. 
For one thing, the men-people had thought fit To Weigh Him— 
on the kitchen weighing thing, too, which had but a cold iron 
plate to sit on. It was horrid. 

‘“‘ Ofcourse,” as Alexander said afterwards, with complacency, 
‘“¢T know that I am a fine kitten; and I could well have under- 
stood how it might be that they should wish to weigh me and 
take no notice of you, Cyrus, for they let you and Darius play 
with the kitchen twine, or do anything you liked; only I 
happened to notice that though they took pains to get the weights 
level, not one of them troubled to see how much I really did 
weigh.” 

Alexander had something of an over-bearing spirit, so it was 
only natural that such an insult as this should upset him for the 
day. He would not take a part at all in the swinging, and 
scratched his mistress’s hand very badly when she tried to put 
him up between Cyrus and Darius, with the result that he 
was at once sent to Coventry by his mistress, and had no 
cream for his tea. 

‘‘] must say it’s very trying,’’ Darius commented to Cyrus, 
when they were talking it all over afterwards, ‘and Alexander 
certainly had a great deal to put up with; but still a kitten’s a 
fool to lose his temper and do such a thing as that.” 

‘* What!’ said Alexander, angrily raising his head from the 


x | T’S avery curious thing,” 
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LAUNCHED A-SWINGING. Copyright 


basket. ‘ Do you dare to tell me I’m a fool?” and he swore, 
just like a wicked grown cat. 

‘Yes,’ Darius repeated. ‘1 did not know you were 
listening. I thought you were fast asleep. But, anyhow, I 
don’t mind telling you--for you know it yourself, without telling 
—any kitten’s a fool that loses his temper with men-people, as 
you did to-day, and swears and scratches at them. It only 
makes the men-people call him a ‘spiteful little thing,’ 
or something of that kind. Of course, that would not matter 
a bit, only that they treat the kitten badly too—do not 
give him his fair share of milk or let him lie on the soft 
cushions. That’s not how I do when I’m angry. with the 
men-people.” 

‘How do you do, then?” Alexander asked, for this 
Darius was a wise kitten, and what he said was always worth 
hearing. 

‘“‘T just give myself a scratch on the inside of the ear—you 
know, a scratch that you get there stays with you all the rest of 
your life—and then, in after years, when I have grown up to be 
a big cat, that will remind me, and I shall give the men-people 
a scratching for every insult they have offered me and every 
scratch I have made inside my ear.” 

‘‘T don’t see the good of that,” Alexander argued. “I'd 
sooner have the scratch out at once, and have done with it, as I 
did when they wanted to put me on the swing.” 

‘Then that only shows how right 1 was when I said 
you were a foolish kitten. How can a kitten get on unless he 
keeps friends with the men- 
people? They will forget to 
give him his milk; they will 
let him lie anywhere-—on the 
floor, perhaps—instead of on 
the soft cushions. When he 
grows up to be a big cat it 
doesn’t matter. He can look 
out for himself then—he can 
go out, catch birds and mice, 
and look after himself all right. 
He doesn’t want the care of 
the men-people then. That's 
why I’m going to wait till I’m 
a grown cat; and then I pro- 
mise you I will pay the men- 
people out jolly well. Look 
at the scratches on my ear 
already”; and Darius held 
up his head with pride, 
that the others might study 
the records he had scratched 
there. 

* But, don’t you think,” 
said Cyrus, ‘‘that that is rather 
ungrateful to the men-people, 
who have, after all, given us 
Copyright milk and things, and nice soft 
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places to lie on all the time we 
were kittens?” 

“Cyrus,” said Darius, 
sharply, ‘ don’t be a humbug. 
You are talking like one of 
those men-people that I have 
heard the other men-people 
reading about in their books. 
What was his name? Mr. 
Pecksniff, or something like 
that. Don’t be silly and talk 
about gratitude and affection 
and that sort of thing. One 
might think, to hear you talk, 
you were a dog—a creature 
that had lost its independence. 
Remember, if you please, the 
motto of our race: ‘Ingratitude 
is the independence of the 
heart.’ You talk like nothing 
feline.” 

Poor Cyrus, much abashed, 
let his soft head sink down into 
the basket again, and was 
silent. It was seldom, indeed, 
that he ventured to lift his voice 
in protest against the assertive- 
ness of Alexander or the worldly 
wisdom of the wise kitten, 
Darius, and, when he did so 
venture, was usually snubbed 
at once. He was used to it. 
It was always he that was the 
chief victim of the caprices of 
the men-people; he that was 
put into the most ignominious 
position IN THE CANARyY’sS 
Cace, while Alexander and 
Darius remained outside; he 
that was perched ON THE 
SADDLE OF THE Bicyc.er, while 
the others scrambled as_ best 
they might in places of less 
eminent infamy. And he was 
the one of the three that all the 
men-people really loved the 
best ; so it was he, too, who 
vot the best share of all the 
good things that were going 
the cream, and so on—-and that 
had the softest and richest rugs 
and cushions to lie on. This 
was part of the reason that 
Alexander and Darius were so 
snubby to him, for they woul. 
have hiked as big a share of the 
good things if they could have 
got them. They consoled 
themselves, so far as they 
could find consolation in it, 
with calling Cyrus a humbug, 
a Mr. Pecksniff, and so on; 
but really it was not quite true. Although Cyrus was a 
real feline little kitten, and although, as Darius hid said, 
the motto of their race is that ‘ Ingratitude is the indepen- 
dence of the heart,” still Cyrus was quite genuine. There was, 
peihaps, something just a little more canine than feline in his 
nature, for in every family .here are ugly ducklings and exceptions 
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19,864 cycles were carried by the Great Northern Ka.lway—7,435 in 

July, 7,766 in August, and 4,663 in September. The Brighton and South 
Coast Company, it will be remembered conveyed in July no less than 43,058 
machines, anda s ill greater number curing August.@ Jn the Souih-Western line 
4,000 machines were despatci.d from Wa er oo in Whitsun week alone. By 
railway people these figures are regardei as justifying the special charges tlat 
are levie.! upon cyclis s for the conveyance of their machines, Lut in point of 


| T is officia'ly stated that, during the three months ending Septerler list, 
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ON THE BICYCLE. 


of various kinds. But of the cats and kittens you will always find 
(for the kitten, in spite of the perfidy of Darius, is the father of 
the cat) that those that have a touch of this canine quality that 
Cyrus seemed tu inherit are the favourites with the men-people, 
though with their own cat-people, on the contrary, they are 
never (perhaps for that very reason) popular. 


fact they afford the strongest argument in support of the contrary view, It is 
just the circumstance that cy.les are now so common a feature of the general 
traffic that shou'd bring them w.thin the ategory of passengers’ luggage, Were 
they exceptional and rarely to be expected they migh: cause difficulty, but bein z 
constant and the source of tevenue from the fact that their owners must have 
paid fur their own tickets, the ‘cycles are every whit as deserving of free acc »m- 
modation as are boxes, bags, and trunks. Cyc.ists woul. Co well to assert their 
claims in this respect with force and vigour, for the day will undo.btedly come, 
I believe, when the cycle will be carried free, an| the length of time we. shall 
have to wait before that copsum vation is attained is in the main dependent upon 
the energies of the cycli g community. 

Cycing in the City of Londoa has so often been the subject of dire 
threats on the part of would-be exc uders, that it is distinctl, amusing to note the 
aliered tone of the Court of Common Council in their latest attempt to deal with 
the matter. Formerly they took it for gran’ed that nothing would be simpler than 
to banish the wheelman from their sacred precincts during business hours, but 
when the Home Secretary bluntly informed them that neither he nor they could 
do anyth’ng of the kind, it became necessary to pipe to a different tune. They 
have now adopted a resolution to the effect that the Home Secretary shou!d be 
approached ‘‘ with a view to legis!ation being promoted on the subject.” Well, 
legislation does not proceed at s» alarm ngly rapid a rate in this or any other 
country as to lead cyclists to feel any immediate anxiety as to their passage 
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through London City, and I take leave to doubt, moreover, whether any 
restrictive enactment directed against one section of the community will ever 
receive the sanction of Her Majesty. , 

It would be interesting to know how many persons now ride bicycles in the 
United Kingdom. The number must be colossal, but to determine it is, of 
course, quite impossible, and mere guesswork would be foolish. In countries 
where a system of taxation or registration is in force the figures are ascertainable ; 
but we do not want to pay the price of a tax for the doubtful luxury of knowing 
our total strength, At the same time the figures published in other countries 
are not without interest. The police authorities of Berlin, for instance, have 
issued a report from which it appears that in 1896 there were 20,129 cards 
issued to cyclists in that city, but the numbers rose to 27,422 in 1897. Though 
the law requires every rider to have a card, the police authorities aver that this 
requirement is largely evaded, and 60,000 is their estimate of the real total. 
Since then, moreover, the probable increase is supposed to have been another 
20,000, so thit in Berlin alone there are 80,000 riders, to whom must be added 
another 30,000 in the suburbs. For the whole of Germany the estimated 
figures are 3,120,000 cyclists, which is indeed a formidable number, and 
probably greater than even France could show. The official figures, indeed, 
for 1897 only showed the tax to have been paid on 408,869 cycles in France, ag 
against 329,816 in 1896; but these figures must be far below the actual totals, 
and evasions must be numerous : 

A new steering and anti-thief lock of considerable merit is the ‘* Cyclok,” 
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['wo Farces. 
O it is not only the French who can write a really funny 
and ingenious farce of intrigue, after all. It seemed as 
~ ‘hough it were so; for, though we have had successful 
English farces by scores, the instances have been of the rarest 
where the success has been gained by the ingenuity and close 


” 


“construction ” of the plot; in almost every case it has come 
through novelty in characterisation, or of the central idea. One 
could count on the fingers examples of home-made farce which 
have succeeded because of the sustained and ever-growing 
embroglio, carried on through a series of incidents, each inter- 
woven, yet separately. whimsical, culminating in a grand 
explosion of mirth. For these we have to go to the Palais 
Royal, or, at any rate, to Paris. Such a farce is “ Le Controleur 
de Wagon-Lits,” of which ‘On and Off,” at the Vaudeville, is 
so bright an adaptation and an example. 

But at Terry’s Theatre there is now to be seen a piece of 
native growth which can very nearly compare with the best of 
its French compeers. It is not quite so neat, not quite so 
adinirably dove-tailed, not quite so quaint and unexpected. But 
it comes very near to the Gallic plays in all of these qualities; 
and, acted as it is at Terry’s, it causes laughter as loud as any 
evoked by ‘ The Pink Dominoes,” ‘ A Night Out,” or the 
hundred other intervening maddening fun-makers from the 
French. Necessarily, it has not the ‘ spice” of Parisian farce, 
but the box-office will not suffer on that account; on the 
contrary, it is thoroughly English in its innocence, and will 
appeal to us the more because of it. Even in English adaptations 
from the French one can nearly always feel the innuendo ; every- 
thing may be perfectly immaculate on the surface, but one can 
see the piece from two points of view; can re-engraft, so to 
speak, the original French motive, the original French naughti- 
ness, upon the superficially innocent intrigue which takes its 
place in its English guise. In many cases our adapters 
purposely place the blue spectacles on our noses; in others, they 
leave it to our energy as explorers. 

Not so with “ The Brixton Burglary.” It is all insistently 
innocuous. The ‘night out ’’ which causes all the trouble—or 
the worse part of it—is quite bourgeois in its goody-goodiness. 
A married man has supper with two vulgar, but, so far as we 
can gather, perfectly respectable ladies from the music halls. 
It is just a “spree,” its only sauce being the effect such an 
escapade would have on the suspicious mother-in-law and the 
jealous wife. More harmless yet is the crux of the minor cause 


- of all the fun; nothing more daring than two bicycle accidents— 


one to the maid-servant who has been riding her master’s 
machine in “rationals,” the other to the father-in-law, whose 
passionate devotion to the wheel would be immediately useless 
were his wife to learn that he had suffered a fall. There is yet 
a third plot, in which a man-servant, having borrowed his 
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which has been placed on the market by 
Tranter and Co. of Trowlridge. As 
will be seen from the accompanying illus- 
tration, it is fastened round the head 
tube of the mfchine by two bolts and a 
divided ring. The tube and _steering- 
post are bored to receive a bolt. The 
head of this bolt has to be turned to the 
left through a quarter revolution before it 
can be pushed in, and can_ be’ with- 
drawn at will, and there is no fear of 
the bolt automatically bringing itself into 
action, as so many steering locks of the 
spring variety have a way of doing. 
The virtues of the ‘* Cyclok,” however, do 
not end here. If the bolt, when in 
position, be given another quarter turn, it 
is locked, and can only be released by the turning of a key. The lock weighs 
only 140z., and possesses advantages not incorporated in any other lock I have 
ween, as it saves the rider the trouble of carrying a separate lock in his pocket 
ur tool-bag, and yet can either be used merely to stiffen the head when the cycle 
has to be leaned against a wall, or else can be locked so that the machine can 
be made unridable by anyone but its owner. THE PILGRIM. 













master’s clothes, is set upon by a burglar in a Brixton back 
garden, and compelled to exchange them for the habiliments of 
the house-breaker. All these things happen on an eventful night 
at Brixton, and the delirious complications which ensue from 
their conjunction are thoroughly ridiculous but over-poweringly 
amusing. During the course of the three acts we see that 
admirable actor, Mr. J. H. Barnes, disguised in the clothes, far 
too small for him, belonging to the burglar and worn by the 
butler; also in the livery of a footman. We see that most: 
sp'rited comedian, Mr. James Welch, attired in the garments of 
his parlour-maid. And we see everybody arresied on suspicion 
of being the Brixton burglar. All exceedingly good fun; all 
riotous farce, absolutely impossible and inconsequential, but 
provocative of the wildest laughter. 

Retter acting of its kind—its most excellently ebullient 
and farcical kind—could not be.seen anywhere. Mr. James 
Welch, despite a tendency to facial contortion and an absence of 
repose—the contrast of repose is valuable, even in farce—carries 
the thing along to the accompaniment of ripples of amusement 
and guffaws of merriment; he puts a tragic intensity into his 
acting which makes the thing as comical as could be. He is 
ably seconded by Mr. J. H. Barnes, and by Mr. Ferdinand 
Gottschalk, who provides a quaint and artistic and humorous 
study of the delinquent man-servant. Miss Annie Hughes, as 
clever in fun as pathetic in sentiment, gives to the part of the 
naughty parlour-maid an insouciance as dainty as it is slyly 
funny. For the Christmas holidays ‘‘ The Brixton Burglary ” is 
strongly to be recommended for its harmless and exhilarating 
frivolity. . 

Why did Mr. H. V. Esmond write ‘‘ Cupboard Love ” ; and 
why, having written it, did he permit its publication on the stage 
of the Court Theatre, or any other theatre for the matter of that ? 
Mr. Esmond is building himself a big reputation; the world is 
watching him; there are already to his credit two very clever 
plays, and one charming successful one; more than this, there 
are whispers from creditable sources of a serious work from his 
pen of a very high order of merit indeed. Why, then, did he 
give “Cupboard. Love” to the world? Reputations are 
precious things, and are more easily lost than wcn. No one 
suggests that his reputation is lost ; but he has bewildered his 
friends and disappointed his admirers. A witty or a_ well- 
constructed farce is a thing of which anyone would be proud; a 
witless and a silly farce is very bad indeed. 

“Cupboard Love” is very bad. Clowning is not a legiti- 
mate form of laughter except in pantomime ; it is no excuse to 
say that people—some of them—laughed at the Court Theatre. 
Laughter may be aroused by the merely ludicrous, or by a 
monstrosity, or by ‘ knock-about” acrobats. Such laughter 
does not belong to the lezitimate stage, where there must be 
ingenuity, or imagination, or wit. None of these does 
“Cupboard Love” possess. There is nothing humorous— 
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dramatically humorous, that is—in a party of young men 
hiding themselves in cupboards and being locked within 
them all night. Yet that is the pith and the marrow of 
Mr. Esmond’s play. Not all the cleverness of an excep- 
tionally clever company could save ‘‘ Cupboard Love.” 
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| DRAMATIC XOTES. 
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play accepted by Mr. George Alexander. One can fit half-a-dozen 

stories to the name ‘‘ The Leaden Casket.” Such a name is in 
itself a harbinger of success ; it arouses interest, curiosity, speculation. What is 
the Leaden Casket? The ugly exterior covering a heart of gold? A humble 
hero who aspires too high, gaining his reward at last, and in exchange giving 
love and happiness, pearls beyond all price? The very title makes one think. 
Let us hope that Miss Young, fortunate in having gained the ear of one of 
London’s foremost managers, will prove to have something more than a pretty 


W HAT a pretty and sugzestive title is that of Miss Margaret Young’s 


taste in nomenclature. 

Mr. Alexander cannot be aspersed on the score of opportunism, at least. 
His plans ahead are certainly more defined than those of any of his brothers. 
On the contrary, he has such a stock of drama on hand that he really must be a 
little bewildered as to what he is going to do with it all. He returns to town 
with ‘* The Ambassador”; then he will produce Mr. Edward Rose’s play, ‘‘In 
Days of Old” ; and after that he is under agreement with Mr. J. M. Barrie to 
do ‘ Different Kinds of Women”; with Mr. Walter Frith to do ‘‘ A Man of 
Forty”; with Messrs. Louis N. Parker and Murray Carson to do ‘ Change 
Alley” ; with Mr. Sydney Grundy to do that original play to which we are all 
looking forward with so much interest ; and now with Miss Young. In addition 
to these, he promises us a revival of ‘‘ Henry V.” This is giving hostages to 
fortune with a vengearce. The truth is, one suspects, Mr. Alexander has a 
keen scent for a good play, and an uncontrol!able desire to possess it. All else 
isan after-thought. And before he can carry out all these contracts something 
particularly afrofos and startling is bound to present itself; something which 
ought to be done on the spur of the moment ; and those who know Mr. Alexander 
know that it would be done, despite all apparent difficulties. Theatrical 
management is a wonderful thing. 

Mr. Forbes Robertson offers us assuagement of our regret at his departure 





My peak Rocer,— 

Much as I enjoyed my week with you, I yet cannot but 
confess that it is vastly agreeable to me to find myself back in 
town, which, year by year, seemingly grows the more attractive 
to my middle-aged tastes. ‘‘ Confound the fellow!” I can hear 
you say; ‘‘ what right has a cousin of mine, if it is only on the 
mother's side, to pretend—-for I dare swear that sheer pretence 
it only is—to pretend, 1 say, that he prefers the muddy pave- 
ments of Pall Mall to the close-cropped springy turf of the Home 
Park, and the raucous cries of the ragged urchins who cry the 
‘winner’ to the cheerful whinnies of the thorough-breds ?”’ 
Well, my dear Roger, it is an old-standing matter of debate 
between us, but, truth to tell, the older 1 grow the more attached 
i become to my London bricks and mortar. Vastly, neverthe- 
less, do I delight in my recurrent visits to you and Mary, and on 
your part it seems to me that on each of these visits you listen 
the more eagerly to my modest handful of London news and 
gossip. 

It is with this thought in mind that I have come to the 
conclusion that it will be not uncharitable on my part if I 
scribble down at odd moments, and embody in a sort of weekly 
budget, such flotsam and jetsam of club chatter and dinner-table 
gossip as may come in my old fogeyish way. 

To-day, for instance, we have, over the luncheon-table, 
been discussing, from more than one point of view, Rudyard 
Kipling’s verses in the Times. So enthusiastic, in a somewhat 
comically rapturous fashion, is all our world over the Sirdar and 
his £100,000, that worse versifying than Kipling’s would be 
forgiven on account of his subject. But, truth to tell, no one at 
the table could seemingly work himself up to the panegyric 
point as regards ‘“ Kitchener’s School.” It suggests, so it was 
alleged, the ‘‘ written to order” sort of thing too much, though, 
perhaps, this comment was due to a subconscious memory of 
Kipling’s own confession, lately made, that his fine “ Reces- 
sional” itself was painfully hammered out to fill an editor’s 
‘“‘ esteemed order.” But there were in the “ Recessional” no 
such lines as—‘* He said, ‘Go work the water-wheels that were 
abolished so long.’”” On the other hand, we all thought this 
stanza very fine: 
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from the Lyceum. He makes a half-promise that he will, not too late in the 
New Year, guide the destinies of another theatre, where—happy phrase !— 
ligh:er works than are possible at the Lyceum will have his attention. This is 
distinctly good. Shakespeare and the tragic are all very well—very excellent, in 
fact ; but even they are apt to become too oppressivelvy dominating. The joy of 
life is a capital thing sometimes. It would be very nice indeed to see such an 
austere actor as Mr. Robertson take a hand in depicting the lighter side of 
nature. Comedy is too much neglected nowadays ; there seems to be too little 
of the happy mean between the sombre and the purely frivolous. Exceptions, 
many exceptions, there are, of course ; but, nevertheless, comedy does not get a 
‘fair show.” If Mr. Robertson and Mrs. Patrick Campbell could only be 
persuaded to try their hand at the gaily romantic or a not too melancholy 
picture of modern life, it would be very charming of them, and we should 
appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Pinero has permitted the Daly A/ai/ to publish his views on the ‘ con- 
struction ” of drama, and we are thus vouchsafed a glimpse into the mind of our 
leading dramatist such as we have not before been allowed to obtain. Reading 
between the lines of the article—and without any other inspiration than that 
which comes from putting two and two together—it seems as if he wishes to 
prepare us for another ‘‘ comedy of manners” from his pen rather than a play in 
which action and incident are the predominant note. Is this to be the genre of 
his new comedy for Mr. Hare at the Globe Theatre? Mr. Pinero dwells upon 
the ‘‘construction” of his most charming play, ‘‘The Princess and the 
Butterfly,” which was certainly not appreciated in some quarters at what many 
of us consider its true worth. 

Without in any way objecting to the drama of action pure and simple—the 
stage is wide enough and broad enough, like the Church of England, to embrace 
many degrees of ‘‘ ritual,” and it is only the bigot who holds that good in one 
thing makes everything else bad—it is quite possib'e to sympathise with our 
great author in his plea for the play of character as against the play of ‘ plot” — 
plot and nothing else. Mr. Pinero asks for consideration of the leisurely play, 
which builds up carefully the characters and the motives of the characters in it 
before beginning the real action of the piece ; intere-ting us while doing so, of 
course, but not rushing headlong at the story ; not thrusting out from his scheme 
such figures as are not directly germane to the plot, not confining himself to 
dialogue every sentence of which carries the story forward. If we are to have 
** clockwork ” plays of the Sardou pattern and nothing else, then good-bye to what 
should be one of the most delightful arts, though a subsidiary art, of the theatre 
—the art of conversation, of depicting ‘* manners,” of the play of character 
upon character ; the art, in fact, of Sheridan, and of Dumas //s in his later style. 
Let us have “ plot,” by all means; but not plot at the expense of everything 
else. PHG@BUS. 


‘* They do not consider the Meaning of Things ; they consult not creed or clan. 
Behold, they clap the slave on the back, and behold, he becometh a man! 
They terribly carpet the eaith with dead, and before their cannon cool 
They walk unarmed by twos and threes to call the living to school.” 


Old Harvey, who as you know is very far advanced in 
bibliomania, has just been showing me with a just pride one of 
his purchases at the sale of William Morris’s books. It is a 
very beautiful MS. of the early French school, but he groans 
dismally at the price he had to pay for it. It seems the prices 
were by the dealers and the ordinary run of collectors looked 
upon as being very high. Morris collected his books not for 
their rarity, but for their beauty, typographical and otherwise, 
so that it mattered to him not one whit if a book were unique so 
long as it was artistic. It speaks volumes for his discrimination, 
therefore, that in nearly every case they sold for more than 
he gave for them, the total of the week’s sale being just 
£11,000. 

I chanced on our old friend Irving to-day as he was leaving 
his Grafton Street house for a drive during the sunny part of 
the forenoon. I only had a word or two of friendly greeting 
with him, but I was painfully struck with his frail appearance. 
Always thin, he looks a mere shadow now, and his face is 
absolutely colourless, while he moved with a distressing feeble- 
ness. Iam afraid those who look forward to seeing him this 
season on his own stage will be disappointed, unless his recupera- 
tive powers are beyond the ordinary. He told me he would 
very shortly start for the Riviera, though some of his friends 
assured him he would derive just as much benefit from a sojourn 
on the South Coast of the Isle of Wight. It is annoying to have 
to realise it, but Irving, like the rest of us, is no longer a young 
man, and an illness such as he has just passed through is likely 
at his age to leave behind a lasting legacy. 

So poor old Jane Cakebread is gone, and will no longer 
serve as a subject for the amateur philanthropist’s experiments, 
or as an argument for the amateur legislator. ‘Convictions 
sore, long time she bore,” to the extent, if I remember aright, of 
281, and if death had not stepped in between her and the mono- 
tonously outraged majesty of the law, the 281 might easily have 
become 381. It only serves to prove that in the presence of the 
abnormal the law is more of a ‘‘hass”’ than ever. She was not, 
it seems, a lunatic—she was not even, in the ordinary sense of 
the term, a drunkard; and yet the law could do nothing but send 
her to prison with useless iteration. She was “ feeble-minded,” 
and for the feeble-minded, adults as well as-children, there is as 
yet no recognised place of safety in this community of ours. 

Is not Hawkins J. a truly wonderful old man? Here he is 
ending up a fortnight’s hard work at the Kent Assizes, where he 
has worked off one of the heaviest calendars on record, by sitting 
for thirteen hours at a stretch. He did not rise from the bench 
last night until after eleven o’clock, having sat since ten in the 
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morning, with only a break of twenty minutes for lunch; and he 
is in his eighty-third year. 

You must run up to town without fail next week, if it is 
only to see the Fragonards at Agnew’s. I went to see them 
the other day, and they were a revelation to me. They are 
the very genius of the Court of Le Grand Monarque—all its 
viciousness, all its grace, all its grossness, all its refinement, 
framed and hanging on our nineteenth century walls. Froma 
purely, even a technically, artistic point of view they are equally 
paradoxical. They outrage every principle of decorative art; as 
we understand the term, and yet are they supremely decorative ; 
they are false to a degree, and yet superlatively truthful. In 
short, they show us Fragonard at his very climax, and as he has 
never revealed himself to us before these master-pieces were lifted 
from the walls of the old house in the obscure French provincial 
town where they have hidden themselves for over a century. 


Yours truly, 
CHARLES ‘TOWNLEY, 


Perpetual Youth. 


ERY few of our readers, we imagine, could make an 
accurate jruess at the age of the pony represented in this 
picture with a very good Yorkshire terrier on his back. 

30th are the property of Mrs. George Preston, of Blue Tarbert, 
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Loch Fyne. Eight years has that pony done duty on the moors 
as a shooting pony, anl to all appearances he miglit be. but 
eight years old altoge.her. Moreover, he is as active and clean- 
legged as a four year old. But in truth he has seen twenty-two 
summers, 
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EMERGENCY FARE. 

[To THE EpiTor or ** Country LIFE.” ] 

MapaM,—May I be allowed to thank you for:your article in the CouNTRY 
LiFE for October Ist, a copy of which has wandered out-to this littie side-show 
ofthe Diamond Fields. ‘* Emergency Fare ” gave us several va‘uable hints ; the 
real descriptions made one’s mouth water, and we have hardly the means to live up 
to their level, food being scarce and transport expensive and erratic. But as 
we live largely on tinned goods, your article opened up many possibilities, and 
as a swarm of locusts re.ently cleared away all our spring vegetables—even my 
pet tomatoes—we shall be back again for some months on the bed-rock of 
canned food. Have you any more suggestions? I am getting out CouNTRY 
Life regularly now through Smith, and by-and-bye hope to read some more ideas 
of yours which may render life more endurable till the time comes again for 
wandering round in London for anew dinner at clubor hotel. One of our recipes 
May amuse you—though it’s really not: new, though true. Take a tin of 
preserved chicken ; remove the chicken, and divide the latter into twe. The 
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boiled tin of remains makes our soup; and one half of the bird roasted, and the 
other boiled, makes up three courses! A tin of jam, with biscuits or bread, and 
then—‘* satis.” —Cheese, somehow, is no use, except when quite fresh and used 
with macaroni, and this we don’t often get. But we had quite a gorge recently on 
some of Morton’s Oxford sausages, with the remains of a Iea and Perrin sauce 
bottle (!) and.a tin of bloater-paste.—T. H. W. Cotram, Koffyfontein, Orange 
Free State. 

[The interesting and amusing letter above was addressed to our contributor. 
‘* Charlotte Russe.” —ED. ] 


GARDEN DIFFICULTIES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 

S1rR,—Will you kindly inform me as to what is the best gardening book for an 
amateur. I have Robinson's ‘* English Flower Garden,” which has helped me 
greatly on occasions, but I would also like one which presumes its reader to be 
utterly ignorant of everything connected with the vaés/vg of outdoor flowers. 
Meanwhile would you tell me if it is likely I could raise Spanish iris from seed 
(gathered myself), and at what time should I sow, and in what soil? Also about 
the /*me to gather the bulblets from the tiger lilies, and if they should be planted 
immediately? They appear so green to me, as if they should be ripened. We 
have extreme heat and drought here in summer—the thermometer registered 
g8deg. in the shade more often than not through July and Augus*—and the 
water supply is only enough for the humans and animals. What will 
stand that best in a south aspect? I have kept my carnations flourishing 
through sinking a perforated tin to each plant and filling it once a day 
with water. No surface watering answers, nor could I obtain water 
enough for it. In the spring we have so little cold, and the warm weather 
comes at once in March or April and to stay, that bulbs and all spring 
gardening is a great success. I have one west border under the lee of the house, 
which is in shade till late in the afternoon, and witha modicum of water all things 
flourish there. Cannas I tried in full sun planted in 
June, but they merely rotted away to powder. Dahlias 
naturally failed, being great water plants. This in 
spite of sunk tins for irrigation, Annuals cannot be 
sown soon enough to get any size before they are burnt 
up, and the ground kept loose is like ashes; the 
ground unhoed cracks into fissures. The soil is black 
loam with clay subsoil. I want to grow nothing but 
perennials, and those (where I can) from seed. I have 
on hand now, from last year, young plants of lark- 
spurs, poppies, carnations, pinks, wallflowers, cowslips, 
pansies, sweet Williams, campanulas, columbines, and 
antirrhinums, also hollyhocks, but I fear next summer 
will see all my efforts futile, unless you can help me 
with suggestions. I live close to the sea, and com- 
pletely sheltered from north, east, and south winds, 
The west wind prevails, and in summer it is only felt 
on the shore. Fruit trees are kept mulched, but thev 
do not grow more than 7in. each year. I shall le 
glad to receive any advice from you, and would like o 
tell you how much the photographs of other peopk s 
gardens delight me, though it is not with feelings 
unmixed with envy I admire them. —HOPEFUL. 


[Our correspondent’s letter is of particular 
interest, and we hope any of our readers who have 
had similar difficulties, for it is a subject that those 
who have been placed in similar circums‘ances can 
best answer, will give ‘* Hopeful” the benefit of their 
experiences. Sow your Spanish iris seed at once, 
and it. will doubtless soon germinate, and flowering 
bulbs result in two or three years, quicker no doubt 
than in Britain. Take off your bulble s of the lilies 
when you lit the bulbs, and replant at once. We 
should not keep them out of the ground. So far 
our task of imparting information is easy, but 
to say how to deal wih your scorched-up garden 
is not so simple. We are pleased to know the beautiful family of bulbous 
plants is happy in your tropical garden, and you might introduce many 
things such as the Belladonna lily, the beautiful Calochorti, and indeed 
all Californian and warmth-loving bulbs. But your troubles are occasioned 
simply through climate. You are attempting to grow flowers that love the cvol 
pasture of the mountain-side and rejoice in moist deep soil. We fear you 
will not succeed with the plants that come from cold and quite temperate climes. 
We strongly advise you to grow only sub-tropical plants, but even these appreciate 
moisture, and your garden is as dry as dust apparently, so much so that it seems 
more fitted for the growth of cactuses and other subjects which need an arid soil. 
It is evident you need shade, which you unfortunately cannot furnish unless you 
can screen the flowers from the sun’s rays, much as we ure compelled to carry out 
in our glass-houses at home. Of course you could mulch the ground with long 
manure or seaweed if available, cocoa-nut fibre refuse, or any short vegetable 
matter not containing weeds; but so much depends upon your surroundings. 
With intense heat and little moisture it is far easier to sympathise with than to 
advise you. Even in our cool climate many gardens were absolutely burnt up 
during the past summer, because of the great heat and drought. _A little shilling 
book, ‘* Garden Flowers and Plants,”. published by Macmil an and Co., London, 
may help you, as it is for. beginners. We wish we could give you more comfort, 
but we are afraid that. you must: make yours a garden of cactuses, aloes, agaves, 
mesembryanthemums, and things:that require heat and poor soil, —Ep.] 





MOTTOES .FOR SUNDIALS. 
[To .THE Epiror or ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S12,—Our English climate would almost warrant the inscription— 
‘* To-morrow the sun may be shining, 
Although it is cloudy to-day.” —HEREFORD, 
NON-INFLAMMABLE WOOD. 
[To THE EDITOR OF -‘*CoUNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—Having noticed a letter in Country LiFE of November 26th from ‘ A 
Constant Subscriber” with regard to rendering a staircase non-inflammable, I 
should like to tell him that the most simple method would be to paint the wood 
over with asbestos paint. —A WEEKLY READER OF ‘“‘ COUNTRY LIFE,” 
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* RECORDS OF THE CHASE.” 
(To THE Epiror oF ** CouNtTRY LIFE.” ] 
Srr,—Can you please inform me through the columns of your excellent paper 
the names of the author and publishers of ‘* Records of the Chase,” and where 
you think I should be likely to pick up a copy for a moderate pricei 
P. FE. Babcock. 

[‘* Records of the Chasz,” second edition, 1877, by Cecil, was published by 
George Koutledge and Co. The book can sometimes be picked up at second- 
hand bookstalls. Our own copy was obtained for 1od. in. this way. 
The Lest people for procuring sporting books out of print are Hatchard’s, 
liccadilly, Brough, Birmingham, and a small shop nearly opposite Tattersall’s, 
the name of which has escaped the memory. This letter will probably answer 
the purpos+.—Ep. } 

TO KEEP DOWN FIELD-MICE. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘ CouNTRY LIFE.” | 
Sir,—As your journal delights us since a good time, and we have taken several 
good counsels from it, I venture to ask you if you know some good efficacious 
remedy against field-mice that gnaw the roots underground. Do not trouble to 
answer directly ; if you put a line into your newspaper we shall find it out.— 
IX. HERDER, Savignano Di Komagna. 

[We doubt whether field-mice proper do much mischief. The encourage- 
ment of birds of prey, particularly kestrels, would be effectual, not only against 
the mice, but in the interests of natural history. —Ep. ] 


TUSHES IN MARES. 

{To THE Eprror or CountTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I notice in a reply on November 12th to “J. T. C.” you state that no 
tushes are visi! le in the lower jw o! mares ; but such is not always the case, as 
quite recently I shot an old pony (mare) that possessed tushes, and many years 
ago I killed an old mare also having tushes. At the present moment I know of 
three living specimens, all of whom have tushes in the lower jaw. I have heard 
of many other cases in which mares showed tushes, and, as one who has had to 
do with horses for a great many years, can say they appear o.tener than is 
generally supposed. I do not say it is common to see them, but I have seen a 
good many. I trust this may be of some interest to the readers of your widely- 
read journal. —Kk. 


SOOT FOR CARNATIONS. 
{To THE Eprror oF ‘CountTRY LIFE.”] 

Sir,— May I be allowed to draw the further at‘ention of your readers to a fact 
that is, indeed, well enough known to carnation growers, but that has been 
brought to my own notice very forcib'y this year, and that cannot, I think, be 
too much emphasised. I re‘er to the value of soot dressiig as a protection 
against vermin. It is a well-known fact; but this year it so happened that in 
two gardens, side by side, a neighbour and myself were growing carnations in 
perfectly similar circumstances of soil, aspect, etc., except that I was prudent 
enough to give them plenty of soot, while his gardener unwisely omitted this 
precaution. His were practically destroyed by worm, while mine were untouched 
and were remarkably good. It has given me a lesson in the value of soot that I 
certainly shall never forget ; and perhaps my less fortunate neighbour has even 
stronger reasons for keeping it in remembrance. Possibly you may think this 
Lriefno e worth publishing, as a lesson to others also. —F. L. 

| We are obliged by our correspondent’s note. The fact to which it re“ers is, 
as he truly says, well known to carnation growers ; but probably it is seldom so 
s:rongly illustrated as in the case that he describes. —Eb. ] 

HOWORTHIA PAPILOSA., 
[To tHE Eprror or ‘* CountRY LIFE.” ] 

Srr,—IHlaving cu'tivated this slow-growing Cape succulent for upwards of twenty 
yeais, I have made experiments with some of them. On November Ist, 1897, 
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I deprived one of its roots, enclosed it in a dry box, and sealed it down, all 
lizht excluded. On November 2nd, 1898, it was opened ‘or the first time and 
photographed. The result is remarkable, as may be seen by comparing the 
two. The greater part of the original plant has died, but the centres of the two 
crowns have elongated in the manner shown in No. 2. The colour, which was 
dark green, is mostly bleached, and the height, about qin., has increased upwards 
of 3in., and if straightened would be much more. Its nomenclature would now 
puzzle the experts. The plant is now potted in the expectation that it will root, 
and assume in time its natural colour. —CHARLES ISHAM. 


CHRISTMAS GAMES. 
(To THE Eprror or **Country LIFE.”] 

Sir,—I have been very much interested in your articles which so well describe 
various Christmas games suitable for coun ry houses. There is one gime to which 
no reference has been made, and one which has caused so much mystification to 
friends unacquainted with it, that I make bold to write, in the belief that if 
I can make it as plain as the writer of your articles has made the particular 
games he describes, it will not be without interest to some of your readers. The 
game really differs but little from that which is probably known to many under 
the title of ‘* Magic Writing,” the difference. between them being that the 
two confederates change the chosen word into another language, say io French or 
German, However, for the sake of those who do not know the game, I will 
attempt to describe it. One of the company who knows the game, and whom, for 
the sake of convenience, I will call Janes, leaves the room, and his confederate, 
Smith, asks the remainder of the company to choose a word, which the absent 
friend, without being told it, shall discover. When the choice is made, Jones 
re-enters, and steadily fastens his attention upon the stick which with many 
mystic-like flourishes is passed over the floor by Smith, who keeps up a continual 
conversation. Jones is supposed to be reading the writing, but is really 
listening to the semarks of his confederate. I will suppose the chosen word is 
‘* hat,” and that it has been decided by the confederates to use French. The 
word consequently, to them, changes into c/afeau. Smith immediately 
commences to talk, and Jones knows when he leaves off that the firs¢ letter of the 
/ast word he has spoken is the first letter of the chosen word. The conversation 
recommences, and the second and remaining letters are found out in a similar 
manner. For vowels, however, a different method is followed, taps representing 
the various vowels, one tap a, two taps e, and so on. When the word is 
completed, Jones gives it to the company in English, and the good friends are so 
mystified that the game may be constantly repeated during the same evening with 
little or no fear of detection. I have taken part in it scores of times, and have 
not yet had my mystery explained away. Of course the one upon whom the 
burden rests is he who stays in the room, and an ingenious person can keep the 
whole company amused for a long time by his conversation, It is well for hm 
to prevent those in the room from choosing a word which is simi ar in the 
original to that in the language in which the confederates have agreed to work, 
and it is also well to make some very definite’ pause after a letter is indicated. 
This may be done by placing the stick flat on the floor.. One of the best 
possible words to work with is ‘‘ water,” for when it is changed into eau only the 
vowel taps are. needed to give the confederate his cue. I must apologise for 
the length of this letter, and can only express the hope that some of your readers 
may think the game I suggest sufficiently good to add to their list of Christmas 
amusemen’s.—L. KING. 





